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On Trade and Usury. By Dr. Martin LUTHER. 
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BIOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
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(3) Core’s Primary Factors of Organic Evolution. Cloth, $2.00. 

(4) Weismann’s Germinal Selection. 25 cents. 
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Books that People are Reading 


PUBLISHED BY THE CENTURY CoO. 


Sonny: 
A BOOK OF STORIES. 


BY RUTH McENERY STUART. 


“ CONNY’”’ isa little Arkansas boy, whose adventures 

are told by his doting father, a simple old farmer 
whose whole life is wrapped up in the boy. The New 
York World says, ** Exquisitely tender, and with a deli- 
cate and delicious humor that never flags, is this charm- 
ing little series of monologues.”” ‘The spirit of the 
book,” says Zhe Congregationadist, ‘‘is excellent, and 
the spoiled child described seems very likely to turn out 
very well in the end, and the pictures of Southwestern 
life are amusing. 16mo, $1.00. 


Without Prejudice: 
A BOOK OF ESSAYS. 


BY I. ZANGWILL. 


FOR the last four or five years Mr. Zangwill has con. 
tributed to the Pad? Mall Gazette a department en- 
titled ‘* Without Prejudice,” in which he has commented 
on men, women, life, manners and literature. Such of 
these comments as have a lasting value are gathered into 
this volume. The Chicago Evening Post, in a review 
of this book, says of Mr. Zangwill: ‘‘ He of all our wri- 
ters voices the complexity of the times, and opens for us 
the ever-shifting panorama of its scenes.” The Brooklyn 
Eagle calls it “a most remarkable book.”’ 8vo, $1.50. 


Stories of a Sanctified Town. 
BY LUCY S. FURMAN. 


AMES WHITCOMB RILEY wrote recently to the publishers: ‘‘ Long ago I should have congratulated The 
Century Co., as I did the author of your superb volume, ‘ Stories of a Sanctified Town.’ In this immediate region 


the book is a success and a most wholesome and delightful one. 


All of us here are very proud kith-and-kin of both 


author and her characters—their ‘ blend’ of serious-humorous individuality strikes me as most accurately native al) 


along the range of the odd —— The book contains twelve stories of a community in a remote 


Kentucky. religious reviva 
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The Shadow Christ. 


BY GERALD STANLEY LEE. 


“*"THE aim of the writer of this beautiful little book,’’ 
Says a reviewer of the Chicago a Church, 
«is to point out how intimately connected with our Lord 
and introductory to Him are the lives and writings of the 
ewish prophets. Moses, Job, David, Isaiah, and St. 
ohn Baptist are passed in a kind of meditative, poetic 
review which at times is simply fascinating in its literary 
beauty... . . Onecan hardly read it without feeling its 
charm and having one’s thoughts elevated above the lit- 
eral and earthly.”” 12mo, $1.25. 


of Western 


has made a deep impression on the lives of the people, and in their homes the con- 
e of “‘sanctification”’ forces itself on the casual visitor. 


12mo, $1.25. 


Electricity for Everybody. 


BY PHILIP ATKINSON. 


NEW edition of this very popular book has just been 
issued, containing a new chapter on the X-rays, and 
a number of other additions and corrections which bring 
the work up to January 1st, 1897. It contains 115 illus- 
trations, and its object is to meet the demand on the part 
of the general public for information told simply and 
with non-technical phrase in regard to the nature and 
uses of electricity. The /ndependent calls it ‘ beauti- 
fully printed, clearly written, and clearly planned.”’ 240 
Pages, $1. 5°. 


The Cat and the Cherub. 


STORIES BY CHESTER BAILEY FERNALD. 


T= book is attracting very wide attention. 


The Chicago News says, ‘‘Chester Bailey Fernald, in a very short 
space of time, has succeeded in teaching us that we cannot do without him.’’ 


The San Francisco Call says 


that ‘* Mr. Richard Henry Stoddard is said to have declared ‘ The Cat and the Cherub’ ‘ the best short piece of fiction 


produced in the United States within a decade.’ ’’ 


The Wonderful Wheel. 


BY MARY TRACY EARLE. 


A CHARMING romance of Louisiana, the story of a 
- potter and his luminous wheel and its effect upon the 
ignorant Creoles. The Woman's Fournal says: ‘‘ This 
is a work of genius. Asa sketch of Creole life it may 
take rank with the stories of Cable.” 152 pages, $1.25. 


The S ~ Republican considers several of Mr. Fernald’s 
stories ‘‘ by all odds the most original and striking given to us by 


anew author during the year.’’ 300 pages, $1.25. 


Quotations for Occasions. 


BY KATHARINE B. WOOD. 


COLLECTION of 2,500 clever quotations for use on 
menus, programmes, etc. It may fairly be included 
under a list of ** Books that People are Reading,’’ for it 
is so entertaining that one enjoys the reading of it even 
without a dinner menu to prepare. 200 pages, $1.50. 


American Highways. 
BY PROFESSOR N. S. SHALER. 


A BOOK for the practical roadmaker, telling of American roads, their conditions and the means by which they may 
be bettered. ‘‘The work, although written by a scientist, is not the least technical, but is thoroughly popular in 


its mode of treatment of the topic in hand.’’—Boston Post. 
‘should be in the hands of every person interested in this all-important subject.” 


diagrams, 300 pages, $1.50. 


** Professor Shaler’s book,’’ says the American Cyclist, 
Illustrated with pictures and 





Sold by all dealers or sent, postpaid, by the publishers on receipt of price. 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 
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Appleton’s 
Popular Science Monthly 


MaRcCH, 1897. 


The Racial Growth of Europe, II. Prof. | 


WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY. 


The second of a series of sociological studies 
describing the shape of the head as a racial 
trait. 


The Physiology of Alcohol. 
HopDGE, 


Prof. C. T. 


Containing an account of some research 


work which has been done for the Committee | 


of Fifty for the Investigation of the Liquor 
Problem. 


The Malarial Parasite. Dr. Gro. M.STERN- | 


BERG. 


Giving an account of the discovery of this 


blood parasite and the grounds upon which it is | 


accepted by well-informed pathologists. 
India Rubber and Gutta Percha. CLARKE 
DOooLey. 


Showing its origin, first uses, growth, and 
the uses to which it is now applied. 


Other articles on Rules Essential to an | 
Administration of Rightful Taxation under a | 


Constitutional or Free Government; «“ Con- 
fessions” of a Normal School Teacher; The 
Stability of Truth; A Year of the X-Rays (illus- 


trated); The Blaschka Flower Models (illus- | 
trated); The Cliff-Dweller’s Sandal (illustrated); | 


Sketch of John Gundlach (with Portrait). 


Correspondence ; Editor’s Table; Scientific 
Literature; Fragments of Science. 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
NEW YORK. 


"DLAPPLETON & COS NEW BOOKS 


Memoirs of Marshal Oudinot. 


Duc de Reggio. Compiled from the hitherto 
unpublished souvenirs of the Duchese de 
Reggio by GASTON STIEGLER, and now 
first translated into English by Alexander 
Teixeira de Mattos. With two portraits 
in Heliogravure. 1I2mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


The marshal’s wife was much with her hus- 
| band in the field, accompanying him, for in- 
stance, during the retreat from Moscow. Of 
| that she gives a very graphic description; and, 
| indeed, she draws vivid pictures of all that stir- 
| ring epoch. The book takes in the Revolution, 
| the Directory, Napoleon’s ascendency, the Res- 
toration, and comes up to about 1830. It has 
| photographs of the marshal and his wife, who in 
the end, of course, threw in their lot with the 

| Bourbons. 


| 


The Early Correspondence of Hans 
Von Biilow. 

| Edited by his widow. Selected and translated 

by CONSTANCE BACHE. With Portraits. 

8vo. Cloth, $4.50. 


The True Life of Captain Sir Rich- 

ard F. Burton. 

Written by his niece, GEORGIANA M. STISTED, 
with the authority and the approval of the 
Burton family, 12mo. Cloth, with Por- 
trait, $2.00. 


Our Juvenile Offenders. 
| By W. DouGcLas Morrison, author of “ Jews 
under the Romans,” etc. A new volume in 
the Criminology Series. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Story of Extinct Civilizations 
| of the East. 
| By RoBperT ANDERSON, M.A., F.A.S., author 
of « Early England,” « The Stuart Period,” 
etc. A new volume in the Library of 
Useful Stories. 16mo. Cloth, 40 cents. 


The Story of the Birds. 

| By JAMEs NEWTON BASKETT, M.A., Associate 
Member of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union. The first volume in ‘“ Appleton’s 
Home-Reading Books” Series. 12mo. 
Cloth, illustrated, 65 cents, met. 


| 
| 
| 
| For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail 
| on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YoRK 











SPRING PUBLICATIONS. 


OUR GENERAL CATALOGUE MAILED GRATIS ON APPPLICATION. 


By the Author of “Lancashire Idylls,’ “ ¥ohn 
Ruskin, his Life and Teachings,” etc. 


The Sign of the Wooden Shoon. 


By MARSHALL MATHER. 


Printed on antique laid paper, 
gilt top. 


z2mo, cloth, $1.25. 


These stories are in the same vein as those of Ian Mac- 
laren and Barrie, and like ‘‘ Lancashire Idylls,’’ intro- 
duce the reader to a comparatively unknown type of 
character. Narrow and Puritanical, there is at the same 
time a rich vein of humor and poetry, laughter and tears, 
running through the peasant and factory life of the 
County Palatine. 

W. Rosertson NicHo_t, in a long article on this 
book and its author, in the British Weekly, says: “I 
had not read many pages before I saw that this was a 
writer of power, depth, and observation. In fact, I read 
the book at a sitting, and closed it with the firm convic- 
tion that in Mr. Marshall Mather England has found, or 
rather Lancashire has found, a great interpreter of its 
life. . . . Indeed, I do not hesitate to say that ‘ The Sign 
of the Wooden Shoon’ is in some respects a great book.’”” 


John Ruskin, His Life and Teaching. 
By J. MarsHatt Matuer. Fourth Edition. 

cloth, $1.00. 

A simple outline of Ruskin’s life and teaching, in- 


tended for those who purpose a detailed study of the 
writings. 


12mo, 


A Book for Everybody. 
The Dog: Its Varieties and Management 
in Health and Disease. 


By StoNgHENGE. Revised and brought up to the pre- 
sent date by GsorGe ARMATAGE. Illustrated with 
numerous engravings in the text and sixteen full-page 
plates of well-known and recent prize-winners. 256 
pp. In 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.00. 

Treats of the points, varieties, breeding, training and 
diseases. 


‘¢ Miniature Histories of the World 
To-day.” 


Inthe “Public Menof To-Day’ Stories. Fust Ready. 


President Cleveland. 


By James Lowry Wuittg. Withtwo portraits. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 

* As a brief, comprehensive review of Mr. Cleveland’s 
life and his public acts the book holds a reliable place, 
and can be commended as an interesting, readable pro- 
duction.”’—Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 

“Considering that the author is a foreigner, the in- 
sight he shows into our political controversies, and the 
character of our public life, and public men, is somewhat 
remarkable, and betokens a careful and sympathetic 
study of American life.’’—T7he Critic, N. Y. 


Also Recently Published, Uniform. 
Pope Leo XIill. 


By Justin McCartuy. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


«*s This important work views the Pope from a dis- 
tinctly modern point of view. Easily and gracefully 
written, in Mr. McCarthy’s best style, the volume is 
eminently readable and instructive. 


With an interesting portrait. 





A New Novel by the Author of “The Shuttle of Fate.” 
The Duchess Lass. 


By Carouinge Masters. With four page illustrations, 
t2mo, cloth, $1.25. 
“Miss Masters,”’ says The Scotsman, “ is evidently 

at homein Lancashire. Hernew novelis delightful, , | 

exhilarating in its freshness and vigor, healthy and 
homely in its theme, and singularly impressive in its 
pictures of life and scenes.”” 


A Posthumous Work by the Late Davenport Adams. 
Under Many Flags. 


Or, Stories of the Scottish Adventurers. 
lustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Contents : Soldiers of Fortune in France—The Scots 

Guard—Sir John Hepburn—An Old Cavalier—Sir James 

Turner—General Patrick Gordon—The Founder of the 

Bank of England—John Law, of Mississippi Fame— 

Two Famous Brothers, George and James Keith, Field- 

Marshals under Frederick the Great, etc. 

«*» It will be seen from the above list of contents that 
this is a work of unusual interest for young and old, the 
Stories being told in the gifted author's well-known and 
interesting style 


A New Book by Ascott R. Hope. 
The Story of the Indian Mutiny. 


With four illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

#*» The author introduces his subject with a brief out- 
line of the history and peoples of India, their religions 
and costumes, thereby leading up to the cause of the 
mutiny, with its horrors, heroism and devotion. At the 
present moment, when two most important books have 
been published bearing on this never-to-be-forgotten 
Struggle, this book is most opportune and elucidating. 


With page il- 


A New Detective Story by the Author of “ The 
Mystery of a Hansom Caé.” 
Tracked by a Tattoo. 
By Fercus Hume. 12mo, art linen, $1.25. 
«*» In this ingenious and thrilling story the author 


again introduces his well-known character, Octavius 
Fanks, the detective. 


Also, by the above clever writer, 
Monsieur Judas: A Paradox. 
A Detective Story. 12mo, paper cover, 35 cents. 


The Apotheosis of Cookery. 
The Spirit of Cookery. 


A popular treatise on the history, science, practice and 
ethical and medical import of culinary art. Witha 
dictionary of culinary terms. By J. L. W. Tuupt- 
cuuMm, M. D., F. R. C. P., London. In one volume 
728 pp. 12mo, cloth, $2.25. 

“It is not a collection of recipes.. . . It is an edu- 
cative book of the highest order in culinary art... . 
From an intellectual point of view there is much to inter- 
est and profit the reader.” — The Independent. 


The Best Work on Practical Dietetics. 
Food and Feeding. 


By Sir Henry Tuompson,F.R.C.S. Zighth Edition, 
rewrittenandenlarged. A mostreadable book. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 

“«It is of prime import what we eat, how it is prepared, 
how and when eaten.. . . Both to housewife and to 
husband this work will be of interest and use.’”’"—7he 
Christian Union, N. Y. 


May be obtained from any bookseller, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 103 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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THE ART OF MR. JAMES LANE ALLEN. 


The only thing that can entitle an au- 
thor to critical study must be the fact that 
he is a literary force. He must have 
brought something into being as an in- 
crease of the form or the material of his 
art—some grace, some eloquence, some 
beauty, some power or truth of vestiture ; 
he must have given some revelation of the 
actualities of the visible world, or of the 
ideals of the spirit and of the imagination. 
How far, may therefore be asked, does the 
work of Mr. James Lane Allen meet these 
requirements ; and in what way does it 
justify the widening recognition that it has 
recently received ? 

To begin with the material of the work, 
the analysis of it reveals that, although his 
stories have always been referred to Ken- 
tucky as the place of their origin, the Ken- 
tucky element in them is really very slight. 
Nothing that he has written touches those 
common-place types and phases of local 
character and life—the swashbuckler cav- 
alier, the burlesque Sir Charles Grandison, 
the traditions of the turf, of the green 
table, of the field of honor and the farces 
and the tragedies of the vintage—that 
have long been stereotyped in caricature. 
He has passed all these by in silence, not 
through any unconsciousness of the under- 
lying truth, nor of the surface misrepre- 
sentation, but simply for the reason that 
other aspects of the environment appealed 
to him as more finely representative, more 


worthy of the serious attention and more 
susceptible of artistic treatment. 

This appreciation of the extraordinary 
sounds, indeed, the key-note of his work. 
Through it Zhe Choir Invisible, which 
abounds more distinctively in the Ken- 
tucky element than any other of the sto- 
ries, is pitched on so high a plane and cast 
in such distant perspective that the effect 
becomes romantic as well as remote. Yet 
the work is not only realistic but largely 
historical, being the outcome of the au- 
thor’s study of the earliest historians, of 
old newspapers and of Church and State 
archives. There is the same up-lift in 
A Kentucky Cardinal and Aftermath, and 
these stories also are cast in the past, but 
of a period half a century later in local 
history than the time of Zhe Choir In- 
visible, and the Kentucky element in them 
is less. In the one it is almost exclusively 
atmospheric; in the other it is mainly in- 
cidental, and in neither is it large or strong 
enough to determine the character of the 
work. The localization of Sister Dolorosa 
becomes affected inferentially through the 
fact that the convent of Loretta, which 
furnishes the background for the story, is 
the birthplace and the homestead of the 
only Roman Catholic order ever founded 
in the United States. But beyond this the 
story does not contain the Kentucky ele- 
ment; nor does it appear in the companion 
tale, The White Cow/, unless passing ref- 
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erence to the irreconcilability of the mo- 
nastic life with the Kentucky temperament 
may be so regarded. Moreover, the pale 
gtay atmosphere enveloping these studies 
of life’s twilight is not the atmosphere of 
the author's milieu which fills A Kentucky 
Cardinal and Aftermath with spring sun- 
shine, and flushes Summer in Arcady 
with midsummer warmth, and pervades 
Flute and Violin with autumnal beauty, 
and wraps Zwo Gentlemen and King 
Solomon in wintry pathos. It should be 
said, however, that the Kentucky element 
appears in all the stories through the sym- 
pathetic treatment of nature under its local 
aspects, and in the landscape painting. 
More or less marked from the first, these 
characteristics gather strength with the 
growth of the work, until they assume such 
prominence and such vividness in A Ken- 
tucky Cardinal, Aftermath and Summer 
in Arcady as to place Mr. Allen in the 
class of literary landscapists. 

A broader influence which may be cha- 
racterized as the Southern element is re- 
vealed by the analysis of the work. In JA 
Kentucky Cardinal and Aftermath it de- 
clares itself lightly through the contrast 
afforded by the characters of the two sis- 
ters who represent opposite types of the 
Southern woman; the one who can never 
be a coquette, and the one who can never 
be anything else. In Zwo Gentlemen and 
King Solomon it goes deeper, presenting in 
each of the stories a widely different phase 
of the inner life of the old South; one al- 
ways in the open, the other concealed 
from sight. The relation between Zwo 
Gentlemen realizes the vague, voiceless, 
tender, helpless, infinitely sad yearning— 
for what, neither the black nor the white 
race have ever wished to have restored— 
that wrung the heart of the whole South for 
years after the War. The relation between 
King Solomon and the negro woman who 
befriends him when his own race has cast 
him off, and who becomes, through so do- 
ing, his mistress in a double sense, realizes 
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a feature of the old order that Southern 
writers rarely touch, but which was never- 
theless an awful all-compelling omnipres- 
ent force, appalling and pitiful, having its 
human as well as its monstrous side. 
Taken together, the two stories represent 
in a large impersonal way the passing of 
the old South with its caste, morals, man- 
ners, prejudice, pride, generosity, pleas- 
ures and pursuits, and the coming of the 
new with its ruin, reconciliation, growth, 
larger-mindedness, expanding sympathies, 
more wholesome happiness and clearer 
skies. 

As this examination into the substance 
of the work continues, it becomes apparent 
that the American element is almost en- 
tirely absent. It is true that the meaning 
of the expression ‘‘ Americanism in fic- 
tion’’ has so changed since the time of 
Cooper, and has become so vague at pres- 
ent, that there is little positive to be said 
about the work of any writer with regard 
to it. But as commonly and unfavorably 
understood to mean the portrayal of many 
objectionable and superficial American 
traits, it does not enter into Mr. Allen's 
stories, which always traverse great high- 
ways rather than little by-paths. When 
used at all, the American element is merely 
accessory, and never, in any case, made 
the main consideration. It appears in 
The Choir Invisible, only through the 
motive of the story, which is a mighty 
movement of the Anglo-Saxon race—the 
first appearance west of the Alleghanies of 
types of civilization. It appears in A 
Kentucky Cardinal, only through the bird 
hero—not the human hero—by reason 
of the fact that the red-bird is distinctly 
American. It appears in Aftermath only 
through the impartial sympathy with both 
sides in the struggle that imperiled the 
Republic. It appears in Summer in Ar- 
cady only through the absence of the 
chaperone, from which arises the danger 
—and also the strcngth—of the American 
girl. There is nothing American in Flute 
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and Violin which might have been written 
by an Englishman, and in the time of 
Goldsmith. There is nothing American 
in Sister Dolorosa or The White Cowl 
which might have been written by a 
Frenchman or an Italian in the Middle 
Ages. But least of all does the American 
element show in the humor that enriches 
most of the stories, if an opinion may be 
expressed of anything so indefinite as 
American honor. At all events there is a 
striking unlikeness between the extrava- 
gance, burlesque, uncouthness, irreverence 
and coarseness accepted from the daily 
press and comic stage as National humor, 
and the naturalness, simplicity and sweet- 
ness of the humor contained in Mr. Allen’s 
fiction. 

This scantiness of the American ele- 
ment may perhaps be accounted for on 
the hypothesis that the author prefers the 
human to the National. For, above and 
beyond the Kentucky, the Southern, and 
the American, the human element stands 
out in everything that he has written. 
And the universality of touch applies both 
to humanity and to nature. It is not the 
main fact that the humblest of Zwo Gentle- 
men was a real figure in local history, nor 
that King Solomon also lived and his 
story was true, but that the tales together 
voice the appeal to universal brotherhood; 
that the motive is the same which finds 
later utterance in Tolstoy’s Master and 
Man. Nor is it of the first importance 
that the story of the old clergyman in 
Flute and Violin came from the fading 
records of a Kentucky church. The char- 
acter stands for something larger than the 
life of one good man ; stands for a type to 
be found for the betterment of humanity 
wherever hard lives are made saintly by 
spiritual natures. And, on the other 
hand, although Sister Dolorosa and Father 
Palemon are purely ideal creations, they 
realize none the less convincingly human- 
ity’s protest against the unnaturalness of 
the conventual and monastic life. And so 


in various ways with all the stories. John 
Gray is a pioneer Sir Galahad: Adam 
Moss is the poet-naturalist who has no 
local habitation : Georgiana Cobb is the 
embodiment of woman’s power to draw 
man away from nature and to entice 
the student into domestic relations ; Hill- 
ary and Daphne are the opposite types to 
these, unintellectual yet feeling the uplift 
that redeems ; the characters that people 
Posthumous Fame are studies of the uni- 
versal desire not to be forgotten after 
death, and of the futile devices by which 
those who must be forgotten seek to be re- 
membered. And thus has the author 
wrought the tales which seem so simple in 
their Kentucky surroundings into works of 
the creative imagination informed with the 
profoundest problems of life, human and 
divine. 

This disregard of the temporary that 
distinguishes the substance and the spirit 
of the work, extends also to the style, 
which maintains independence of both 
the past and present. Here and there in 
the earliest stories may be found traces of 
the influence of Hawthorne and Emerson 
and Holmes; and there is reason to be- 
lieve that Mr. Allen looked with reverence 
to the intellectual leadership of New Eng- 
land and was in the beginning greatly 
aroused and led on byit. Indeed, in as 
recent a work as A Kentucky Cardinal, 
there are evidences of his admiration for 
Dr. Holmes, and the book as a whole is 
more nearly in accord with the old literary 
ideals of New England than perhaps any 
other recent work of fiction. But even 
here the resemblance is in the feeling and 
quality of the work rather than in the 
style itself, which is unique. But its dis- 
tinguishing characteristics are more readily 
felt than called over by name. Clarity 
seems the most conspicuous ; clarity of a 
kind which makes ordinary clearness ap- 
pear cloudy. The meaning of the author 
is always luminous ; he never uses an un- 
necessary word, nor a long one when a 
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short one would be better ; he prefers the 
purest Saxon, and rarely uses a foreign 
phrase, notwithstanding his acquaintance 
with several languages. And yet he does 
not, as such severe methods sometimes in- 
“ duce, satisfy the mind at the expense of 
theear. Onthe contrary, his manner is so 
quiet, so easy and graceful that his work 
has been taken less seriously sometimes 
than its earnestness deserved. Further- 
more, although nothing has ever been writ- 
ten by him, whether dealing with nature, 
philosophy, history or life without verifica- 
tion, yet some power inherent in himself 
has the effect of softening the truth and 
making it beautiful. This indefinable 
trait, which has been christened the quality 
of transfiguration, seems to be uncon- 
scious, and occasionally to act in opposi- 
tion to his theories of art. There are even 
indications of a wish now and then to 
eliminate it in accordance with the artistic 
necessities of the theme in hand. Signs 
of the kind are visible in certain parts of 
Summer in Arcady, yet other portions 
of the story, such as the prelude and the 
butterfly’s philosophy are as poetic as ‘‘The 
Ode to the Violet,’’ and ‘‘ The Little Bare- 
foot Friar’’ in Sister Dolorosa. 

However, the partial success of the at- 
tempt to keep this poetic effect out of 
Summer in Arcady seems to have won for 
the author the long withheld concession of 
being a realist, whatever the value of that 
concession may be, coming as it does 
through no increase of truth or earnest- 
ness, but solely because the story deals 
with a darker side of life. With Summer 
in Arcady comes also the first general rec- 
ognition of passion as an element of Mr. 
Allen’s art. It is true that this is the first 
of his stories in which passion is avowed 
as the logical basis of action, but it is also 
true that passion repressed or concealed is 
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present in nearly all of his works. Indi- 
rect reference has already been made to its 
terrible presence in King Solomon. it 
works as a dumb force in John Grey, and 
as a chastening consciousness in Mrs, 
Falconer ; it carries the widow Spurlock 
to the parson’s door in Flute and Violin; 
it becomes perceptibly developed during 
the progress of A Kentucky Cardinal and 
Aftermath and finds vent in several frank 
passages which a less simple autobiogra- 
pher might have suppressed; it is the 
silent governing logic of Zhe White Cow/ 
revealing itself in the sudden uncontrol- 
able response of the monk in his first 
meeting with the opposite sex ; it sways 
the conduct of the lover of Sister Dolorosa 
between possession and renunciation of 
the heroine as health and sickness flush 
and pale the tides in his veins. It is, 
therefore, plain that passion is no new ele- 
ment in the philosophy of Mr. Allen’s art, 
and that the departure, if there be one in 
Summer in Arcady, is merely a matter of 
degree, or of acuter accent. And, aside 
from the frankness of the avowal, the un- 
accustomed earthiness of the types realiz- 
ing the motive, and the frankness with 
which it is urged, the story is like all that 
Mr. Allen has written. It is tranquil, it 
is kind, it is hopeful, itis helpful. It glows 
with local color that emphasizes its uni- 
versality ; it holds in its heart, as his 
work always holds, a spiritual problem of 
which the solution is moral victory; it 
looks in the end, as his work always 
looks, over the black depths to the white 
heights. 

It is perhaps this intensely human note, 
this loyalty to the best and the universal 
in nature, in art and in literature that 
seems to be winning a place apart for Mr. 
Allen’s books. 
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A NEW FOUNT OF GREEK TYPES—THE MACMILLAN GREEK.* 


EXTRACTS FROM A RECENT ARTICLE IN ‘‘ THE HopBy Horse.”’ 


The new fount of Greek types designed 
by Mr. Selwyn Image for Messrs. Mac- 
millan & Co., results from investigations 
by Mr. Alfred W. Pollard, published in 
the Hobby Horse for October, 1891. These 
investigations were presented in conjunc- 
tion with a specimen of improved Greek 
writing then produced by Mr. Selwyn 
Image, and pronounced by Mr. Pollard 
‘in many respects really good.”’ 

In his article, Mr. Pollard describes the 
origin of the Greek types used by Aldus. 
When Aldus required a new fount of 
Greek types, he had them cut on the 
model of the handwriting of Marcus Mu- 
surus. ‘And that wretched fifteenth cen- 
tury hand,’’ says Mr. Pollard, ‘‘with its in- 
numerable contractions, has exercised its 
malign influence on almost every Greek 
type down to those in use at the present 
day.’’ Mr. Pollard had the good taste, 
as well as the good fortune, to find among 
the treasures of early Greek typography in 
the British Museum a remarkable speci- 
men of Greek types. These were mod- 
elled upon the best possible original, the 
Greek manuscript writing of the tenth cen- 
tury. They were cut in Spain, at Alcala 
de Henares—then better known by its 
Latin name, Comp/utum—about the year 
1514. Three books were published in 
these beautiful types: the Hero and Lean- 
der of Muszus, the Erotemata of Chryso- 
laras, and what may be called the editio 
brinceps of the Greek Testament, since it 
was first printed entire in the ‘‘ Complu- 
tensian Polyglot.’’ 

The printing establishment at Alcala 


*If any reader is unfamiliar with the ‘* Mac- 
millan Greek’’ type, whose history is given, and 
is sufficiently interested to send for a specimen, 
it will be sent. The firm whose name it bears 
have used it, as is pointed out, in all the best of 
their more recent Greek issues. 


was a feature of the great Complutensian 
University foundation of Cardinal Xime- 
nes. The University began to take shape 
as early as 1489, the printing-press seems 
to have been established about twenty 
years later. Mr. Pollard published in fac- 
simile the closing page of the Complu- 
tensian Muszus, and, in default of the 
tenth century MS. from which the Com- 
plutum types were cut, he published, also 
in fac-simile, an alternative example from 
a MS. of the ‘Scala Paradisi’’ of St. 
John Climacus, in the British Museum. 
The Muszeus page I shall refer to as the 
Complutum type, and to the MS. as the 
Scala MS., depending upon my readers to 
refer back to the October, 1891, number 
of this periodical (Zhe Hobby Horse). 

Mr. Pollard’s researches and Mr. Im- 
age’s experiments in the matter of Greek 
types attracted attention, and Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. commissioned the latter 
to prepare a design for a new Greek type. 
This Mr. Image did, utilizing the Complu- 
tum type and the Scala MS., and bearing 
in mind Mr. Pollard’s final conclusion, 
that ‘‘the farther we depart from the 
Greek MSS. of the fifteenth century, and 
the nearer we approach to those of the 
tenth, the more likely are we to find the 
beauty of form, which, save here and 
there, Greek printing has hitherto so sig- 
nally failed to attain.’’ Mr. Image’s first 
draft was circulated and criticised nearly 
two years ago. Many changes in detail 
have since been made, partly because an 
earlier fount of types, cut upon a rather 
more clear and, in some of its letters, a 
more beautiful specimen of tenth century 
handwriting, has been discovered, but the 
general effect of the Complutum type, 
which is heavy-faced when compared with 
modern types, has been adhered to. 

Mr. Pollard has exhaustively and accu- 
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rately described the Complutum type and 
its model the Scala MS. Here some ac- 
count of the earlier type and its MS. model 
should be given, but we can merely say 
that the best of the earlier types may be 
said to bear the same relation to a beauti- 
ful tenth century Plutarch MS. in the 
Laurentian Library at Florence that the 
Complutum type does to the Scala MS. 

The general difference between the Flor- 
ence and Complutum types is in the same 
way analogous to the difference between the 
Scala MS. and this Laurentian Plutarch. 
The latter is the more absolutely upright ; 
its letters are more regularly symmetrical, 
and kept in rather stricter proportion each 
to the others. 

* * * * * * 

Taking the four models thus far spoken 
of, Mr. Pollard’s Complutum type and 
Scala MS., the Florence type and its pro- 
totype, represented by the Laurentian MS., 
we may state their points in common as 
follows: There is the same or nearly the 
same uprightness in all four, the same ad- 
herence to simple and bold forms through- 
out, and the same or nearly the same 
study of acertain proportion, this last be- 
ing more scrupulously and successfully ob- 
served in the Florence type and the Lau- 
rentian MS. The general character of all 
these models gives to the page as written 
or printed a certain composed and har- 
monious effect ; a body and dignity as of 
a whole varying in its component parts, 
but fashioned with a consistency which 
pleases the eye in some such way as the 
Greek Mzander design. There are ten 
letters which may be said to be indenti- 
cally modelled in both MSS., and both 
types. These are alpha, gamma, iota, 
omicron, pi, rho, sigma, tau, upsilon, and 
with a slight deviation chz. Five other 
letters, theta, lambda, mu, phi and omega 
are the same in the two MSS. while both 
types agree in making slight changes dic- 
tated by the difference between connected 
writing and fixed types. The slight ex- 
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tension of ¢hefa above the average height 
of other letters, the microscopic loop at 
the top of ph, and the closed top of omega 
are features adopted for the convenience 
and despatch of penmanship, and it was 
inevitable that such features should be 
suppressed in fixed types. 

In regard to delta and epsilon we shall 
see that Mr. Image follows for the first a 
form in the Scala MS., which occurs as an 
alternative and less usual form in the Lau- 
rentian MS. His epst/on is taken from 
both MSS., while the two early types 
adopt a less clear form for this letter. 

The two tenth century MSS. agree in 
giving to fsi the shape of an upright 
Maltese cross ; our two early types agree 
in preferring the alternative form familiar 
in all modern Greek printing. The famil- 
iar fifteenth century efa is given by the 
Scala MS., but both founts follow the 
Laurentian MS. model which gives a ma- 
juscule form. An attempt is made by both 
types to produce the zeéa of the Scala MS., 
but it is not successful, and we must regret 
that neither of them followed the Lauren- 
tian MS. with its majuscule form, adopted 
by Mr. Image. The only reason why 
neither MS. gave the majuscule form of 
xz is the obvious difficulty it offers to a 
cursive hand. Curiously enough, both of 
our MSS. seem to turn the connecting 
curves of their x7, whichever way is most 
convenient. Here too, when fixed types 
came in, consistency would have dictated 
the three parallel lines. In regard to nx, 
the Complutum fount takes a cursive form 
from the Scala MS. model, while the Flor- 
ence type borrows the majuscule shown in 
the Laurentian MS. Apart from the 
greater dignity of this ~z, its adoption in 
lower case suppresses the annoying and 
notorious confusion between lower-case 
upsilon and nu. 

Thus far in gathering together the data 
upon which Mr. Selwyn Image’s final de- 
sign for the new Macmillan types is based, 
there has been little or no allusion to upper- 
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case letters. Just one word here of the 
capitals designed by him. The only de- 
parture from usual forms, except as regards 
proportion and harmony, is in the sigma, 
The half-moon shaped capital sigma pre- 
vails in tenth century MSS. and has been 
adopted by Mr. Image. The objections 
to our usual angular upper-case sigma are 
obvious. It is only beautiful when given 
on a large scale, as in inscriptions. On 
coins it is a great piece of good fortune 
barely to decipher the sigma. In fixed 
types, even the capitals must be so small 
as to banish the angular sigma, unless it 
be kept as a torment to the eye. 

In attempting a detailed consideration 
of the lower-case of the new Macmillan 
fount, the task before me is a compara- 
tively easy one. Mr. Pollard has estab- 
lished that the only right model for a re- 
formed Greek type must be tenth century 
MSS. and early types based upon such 
MSS. The facts relevant to the question 
in hand about such MSS. and such types 
have been summarized above. It now 
only remains to state that Mr. Image’s 
lower-case design agrees with these 
models. His design gives a heavy face 
to the types throughout and consistently 
avoids any noticeable diminution of thick- 
ness. This is a characteristic of the Scala 
MS. and the Complutum type. The first 
effect upon the eye is startling, but a little 
familiarity has broken down this objection 
in my own case and in so many other 
cases, that it may be considered to be an 
objection wrongly taken, and based upon 
the slimness and varying thickness of line 
familiar to every reader of Greek as ordi- 
narily printed. One very successful feature 
in Mr. Image’s design is the barely per- 
ceptible thickening shown in the extremi- 
ties of all its lines. This thickening will 
be found both in the Complutum and the 
Florence types, and by this means one of 
the marked beauties of MS. writing is re- 
produced. The points just described dis- 
tinguish Mr. Image’s design from that 


used in the last edition of the Poete 
Scenici, where many forms not used in 
ordinary Greek printing have been 
adopted, some of them, e/a and gamma 
for instance, being majuscule forms ana- 
logous to those of the Macmillan lower- 
case type. 

Another general difference between the 
Macmillan type and others results from 
the squareness consistently given by Mr. 
Image to upper and lower-case letters alike. 
All of them are based upon a square, for, 
as Mr. Image has described them, ‘‘ either 
they are square or some proportion of a 
square, as, for instance, three-quarters of 
a square, or half a square, or a square 
and an eighth.’’ The inspection of any 
good tenth century MS., whether the 
Scala MS., or the Laurentian MS., or any 
other, fully justifies this harmonious pro- 
portion in the new design. Indeed it is 
the perception of some such regularity as 
this in the recurrent letters which gives to 
a page of writing or printing the pleasing 
effect of a traced design, beneath the va- 
rious forms of which one constantly recur- 
ring pattern suggests itself. This is the 
point justifying a comparison, mutatis 
mutandis, between  well-proportioned 
Greek letters and the familiar Greek pat- 
terns called the ‘‘Mzander’’ and the 
‘«Wave.”’ 

This congruous effect could never be 
given by fixed types without diminishing 
the number of lines ascending above and 
descending below the general level of 
Greek as ordinarily printed. The number 
of such ascenders and descenders in the 
current Greek types based upon fifteenth 
century MSS., which may be called the 
Aldine types, is thirteen; 86[64 and £ being 
‘‘ascenders,’’ yuup and x being ‘‘de- 
scenders,’’ ¢ and w being both ‘‘ascend- 
ers’’ and ‘‘ descenders.’’ The Macmillan 
type has only three ‘‘ascenders’’ defa, 
delta, lambda, and three ‘‘ descenders,’’ 
rho, phi, pst. Putting Az and ps7 among 
the ‘‘ descenders’’ is simply following the 
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lead of the Florence and Complutum 
types, and the very moderate length of 
descending line in both of these and in 
rho, the third ‘‘descender,’’ is a feature 
of both these early types as well as of the 
Scala and Laurentian MSS. The majus- 
cule forms given to lower case chz and 
eta remove them from the category of 
** descenders,’’ and this is also what both 
the early typesdo. Gamma remains, and 
here, improving upon the early types, Mr. 
Image has adopted the majuscule gamma 
twice used in the nine lines of the Lauren- 
tian MS. mentioned above. The lower 
height of the ascending lines used in Mr. 
Image’s deta and /améda is likewise cha- 
racteristic of the Complutum and Florence 
types, while his de/ta is taken from the 
Scala MS. model, which is not very differ- 
ent from that of the Laurentian MS. 
Neither ze¢a nor theta are ascenders in the 
two early types from which Mr. Image'’s 
theta is taken, with very necessary modi- 
fication for clearness sake. As for the 


zeta of Mr. Image’s design, that is taken 


from the Laurentian MS., and is an 
improvement in all respects upon the 
forms given in the Scala MS., and in both 
early types. The majuscule form of 7, 
adopted in the Macmillan type, is sug- 
gested by the two MSS., but some might 
prefer to regard it as an innovation sug- 
gested by Uncial MSS. Here is the only 
feature in Mr. Image’s design not more or 
less obviously forced upon him by tenth 
century models. Whatever their justifica- 
tion, Mr. Image’s forms for zefa and xi 
are a great improvement on the Aldine 
forms, which, when intently perused, be- 
gin to squirm before the eye. His majus- 
cule form for lower case mz is authorized 
alike by the Laurentian MS. and the Flor- 


ence types, while his semi-circular lower 
case sigma is a modification of the terminal 
sigma used in the Complutum types. His 
mu is that of both early types, and justi- 
fies itself, since the descending line was 
only a device in order to make room for 
the cursive forms of deta and kappa al- 
ready commented on above. 

In closing, a word may be said of the 
upright position given to every lower-case 
letter in the Macmillan type. Even if a 
slanting model were deemed preferable, 
no tenth century MS., and neither the 
Complutum nor the Florence types, would 
bear any modification towards the slant. 
But the fact is, that all manner of disser- 
tations and exhortations showing the ne- 
cessity of teaching children an upright 
script have become the order of the day 
in England, Germany, and America, Gen- 
eral health and due regard for the spine 
conspire, it would seem, with the demands 
of beauty'and clearness, to urge our aban- 
doning the prevailing habit of writing on 
the slant. The old-time practice of print- 
ing English and French books all in italics 
has been finally given up. Now the cur- 
rent Aldine Greek types all slant more or 
less, and may therefore be classed with 
italics. On this ground alone the current 
founts of Greek type should be reformed ; 
and, that once admitted, nothing short of 
some such return to tenth century forms as 
attempted in the Macmillan type will be 
found satisfactory. 

Louis DYER. 


NoTeE.—It is with apologies to Mr. Dyer that 
we have printed these extracts, since they lose 
much in force, aside from the omissions made 
necessary by the difficulty of reproducing here 
the five fac-similes which illustrate the interest- 
ing originals. 
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A PURITAN BOHEMIA. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ AN EXPERIMENT IN ALTRUISM ;’’ MISS MARGARET SHERWOOD. 


This aptly-named story has subtlety, 
intensity, finish and artistic beauty in high 
degree. Its thread is very slender, the 
wooing of an artist, a realist, whose 
one aim is ‘‘to find her best self-expres- 
sion,’’ by another artist whois an idealist, 
an impressionist, and in his own view an 
apostle from art to human need. ‘‘ The 
romances of Bohemia are not orderly de- 
velopments of plot and counter-plot, but 
merely bits of vivid experience in busy 
people's lives,’’ but this bit of experience 
is heavily charged with philosophy of art, 
of temperament and of life. Miss Sher- 
wood is a sufficient mistress of paradox not 
to over-use it; and the epigram of the 
Anne, the 
artist-heroine, however, carries it to an 
extreme. It is hinted that she is ‘‘ hard- 
hearted because things hurt her so that 
she can not feel,’’ 


book is surpassingly clever. 


but this is not quite 
natural for a woman of twenty-seven with 
her relatively shallow and self-centered ex- 
perience, and she does herself injustice by 
being always so self-possessedly and scin- 
tillatingly, and at times so sharp-corneredly 
and satirically, brilliant. 

Some of the earlier chapters are so in 
the vein of An Experiment in Altruism 
as to make its manner seem a mannerism. 
One side of Helen points the same moral 
as the Altruist, and Mrs. Kent is a beauti- 
ful embodiment of the central thought of 
the earlier book. Nevertheless, A Puritan 
Bohemia grows to its climax as a fresh and 
real creation, and marks the author’s dis- 
tinct growth in lightness and freedom, if 
not in strength. An Experiment in 
Altruism is a strongly-drawn charcoal 
study; A Puritan Bohemia is a brilliant 
and vivid, yet pale water-color. 

In characterizing the method it is easiest 
to quote: ‘‘a realism that is both joyous 
and spiritual.’’ Here is the secret of the 


over-flowing vitality of the story and its 
people. The romantic little liar Annabel 
is not a caricature, but a real child with a 
real demand upon one’s sympathies, and 
the unstable Howard is a gentleman and 
something of a hero to every one but the 
keen-sighted woman he is trying to win. 
The most strikingly original piece of life in 
the book is Miserere, the studio cat. He 
is a real cat and not a furry theory, yet 
his dark, deep, passionate, sullen, fatal- 
istic materialism is felt as a wonderfully 
live and telling contrast to the finer-spun 
idealism and realism living and breathing 
about him. 

The book is at once masterly and subtle 
in its treatment of ‘‘ isms,’’ in showing the 
idealist-temperament of the true realist in 
art and the ‘‘ disrespect for facts’’ of cer- 
tain so-called idealisms, while egoism and 
altruism in life and theory shade into as- 
pects of the same paradox. We are left 
asking whether it is increasingly difficult 
for women of the highest ideals and most 
clear-sighted judgment to marry without 
lowering those ideals and blinding their 
judgment. Anne Bradford was undoubt- 
edly right in refusing tg marry Howard, 
yet he ought to have married her ; it was 
she rather than Helen whom he needed. 
Must the higher education of women re- 
trace its steps? Has it so profited by the 
criticisms upon it from the standpoint of 
ideal perfection that its finest results can 
not directly become a vital part of the race? 

A final criticism asks whether Miss 
Sherwood’s strongly artistic technique is 
at times self-conscious, whether her zs- 
thetic propriety is too complete, whether, in 
fact, her whole work is not too ¢horough. 
Her height of ideal and depth of insight 
would appeal more to those who need it if 
her style could gain ease and breadth at 
the expense of polish. 








PROFESSOR EDMUND J. JAMES, lectured 
recently before the Civics and Economic 
Section of the Chicago and Cook County 
High School Teachers’ Association on 
‘« Economics in the High Schools.”’ 


THE Civil Service Reform Club of Har- 
vard University has arranged to hold a 
series of smoke talks this year at the 
Colonial Club. The first was held Feb- 
ruary 17th, when Professor F. W. Taussig 
spoke on ‘‘Some New Aspects of the 
Reform Movement.”’ 

LIEUTENANT Peary the Arctic explorer, 
has recently written a letter to Professor 
Charles H. Hitchcock, Hall Professor of 
Geology and Mineralogy in the Cornell 
University, requesting him to take charge 
of the expedition to Greenland, which is 
to be made next summer. 


Pror. W. A. HAMMOND, of the Sage 
School of Philosophy, Cornell University, 
will soon have in the hands of the pub- 
lishers an edition for philosophical students 
of Aristotle’s ‘‘ De Anima,’’ with a series 
of introductory essays, English translation 
of the Greek text, and explanatory notes. 

THE new building for the use of the wo- 
man’s college in connection with Brown 
University will be ready for occupancy by 
next September. According to the vote 
passed by the corporation last June the 
‘« Annex’’ will become legally and offic- 
ially a part of the University as soon as the 
new building is completed and turned over 
to the University. There are now 157 
women in attendance. 

OWING to the fact that Miss Mary A. 
Jordan, the head of the English depart- 
ment at Smith College, will be unable to 
resume her work during the present year, 
Rev. Gerald Stanley Lee, formerly of 
West Springfield, offers a course as a sub- 
stitute for the advance work in argumenta- 
tion. Such subjects as personality, form, 
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beauty, humor and intuition will be con- 
sidered, as they have appeared in the 
work of men differing from one another as 
widely as Rousseau, Emerson, Ruskin, 
Walter Pater, Browning, Sidney Lanier 
and Kippling. 


Miss FLORENCE Bascom, Pu. D., of 
Johns Hopkins University and Lecturer in 
Geology at Bryn Mawr College, is giving 
this year, in addition to the general course 
in geology, courses in mineralogy and 
palzontology. 

The time of the instructor is largely oc- 
cupied in research work, the results of 
which are published from time to time in 
scientific journals. Dr. Bascom has also 
written a treatise on ‘‘ The Ancient Vol- 
canics of South Mountain,’’ which appears 
as bulletin No. 136 of the United States 
Geological Survey. 


THE University of Denver is giving to 
the City of Denver several courses of free 
lectures during the present year. The 
first course was given in November 
and December by Chancellor McDowell, 
upon the general subject, ‘‘ Studies in the 
French Revolution.”’ 

The second course was by Dean Her- 
bert A. Howe, Director of the Chamberlin 
Observatory, author of the Chautauqua 
volume, ‘‘ A Study of the Sky,’’ on Mon- 
day evenings in February, upon the fol- 
lowing subjects: ‘‘ Astronomers and Their 
Work,”’ ‘‘ Fixed Stars,’’ ‘‘ The Solar Sys- 
tem,’’ ‘‘ Watches and Clocks.”’ 


SPECIAL interest is shown in graduate 
work at Bryn Mawr College which boasts a 
department of forty-six students. Twenty- 
five distinct colleges and universities are 
represented by their graduates, but many 
of the students have also taken grad- 
uate courses at other colleges than their 
own, both American and foreign, be- 
fore coming to Bryn Mawr. Of the three 
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European fellows enrolled among Bryn 
Mawr’s graduate students for 1896-97, 
two are abroad—one at Marburg, studying 
biology, and one at the University of Mu- 
nich, studying Greek. The third, a mem- 
ber of last year’s graduating class, has 
deferred the use of her fellowship for one 
year for the sake of further preparation in 
mathematics, her chosen subject. 


A NUMBER of changes in the faculty of 
Allegheny College are reported. Prof. 
Edward C. Morey has been elected Brad- 
ley Professor of Latin Language and Lit- 
erature to succeed Dr. Lease who recently 
resigned. Prof. Morey comes f:~m the 
Harvard Latin School, Belmont, Cal. 
He is a successful Latin teacher of ten 
years’ experience, a graduate of Syracuse 
University, who took a_ post-graduate 
course of two years at Harvard. 

Prof. Edward L. Rice, Ph. D., has 
been elected to the new chair of Biology. 
Prof. Rice is a graduate of Wesleyan and 


took a three years’ post graduate course in 
the University of Munich, in Germany. 
He is the son of Prof. William North Rice 
of Wesleyan University. 


PROFESSOR BAILEY, of the Cornell Uni- 
versity, has just sent to the printers the 
manuscript of a monograph on the ‘‘Order 
of Vitacee’’ for Gray's Flora of North 
America a work which has been in proc- 
ess of publication, under the auspices of 
Harvard University, for forty years. The 
order of Vitacee includes the grapes, of 
which there are twenty-three species in the 
United States. 

Just at this time, also, has come the 
award to Professor Bailey of one of the 
English Veitchian medals in recognition of 
his work in scientific horticulture. Profes- 
sor Bailey shares the honor this year with 
a Frenchman, Charles Naudin of Antibes, 
and a German, Max Leichtlin of Baden- 
Baden, a renowned forestry botanist. 

CORNELL University takes the lead in 
this country in the study of bacteriology, 
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which the discoveries of Pasteur and Koch 
have made so familiar to us. V. A. 
Moore, late chief of the United States 
Bureau of Animal Industry, has been made 
Professor of Bacteriology and supplied 
with laboratories and apparatus for the 
study and manufacture of toxins and anti- 
toxins. Work is already under way on 
tuberculin, and on mallein, the product of 
the growth of the glanders bacillus, which 
is used in the diagnosis of this disease, as 
tuberculin is in the diagnosis of consump- 
tion. Professor Moore has large classes of 
students, and his laboratory will, in a few 
years, doubtless add materially to our 
knowledge of disease-producing bacteria. 


THE will of Williard B. Perkins of Colo- 
rado Springs, Col., and late of Lawrence, 
filed for probate in Salem yesterday, be- 
queathes $10,000 to the Colorado College 
of Colorado Springs, to be added to the 
building fund, and $14,000 to found free 
scholarships ; $5,000 to the young Men’s 
Christian Association of Colorado Springs, 
$2,000 to the City of Colorado Springs, 
the income to be devoted to buying prizes 
for members of the graduating class in the 
High School yearly ; $1,000 to the city, 
the income to be for the benefit of the free 
reading room on Nevada Avenue ; $6,000 
each to Columbia College of New York 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, the income to be expended for a 
travelling scholarship in the architectural 
department. 


THE amount of brain study going on at 
Cornell is very great. Professor Wilder is 
devoting himself to the task of mapping 
the cerebral fissures of the brains of edu- 
cated and moral persons. Professor Fish 
is making a comparative study for the 
Bering Sea Commission of the brains of 
the Alaska fur seal and the common seal. 
Dr. Stroud is making an investigation of 
the cerebellum in all typical vertebrate 
forms, birds, reptiles, marsupials, mam- 
mals, etc., for which purpose he has the col- 
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lection the University has been making for 
thirty years, one which includes even the 
brains of such extinct creatures as the 
ornithorhyncus. His study will include 
the cerebellums of seventy typical forms. 
Dr. Kingsbury is making an investigation 
for the Smithsonian Institution of the 
brains of fresh water fishes, including 
twenty typical forms in his study. 


Dr. HERMAN W. HayLey has been 
appointed Instructor in Latin at Wesleyan 
University for the second half of the cur- 
rent college year. Dr. Hayley is a grad- 
uate of Amherst, of the class of 87. After 
graduation he engaged in advanced studies 
in classical philology at Harvard, where 
in 1890 he received the doctorate in phil- 
osophy. He studied a year at Leipzig and 
Berlin, and for the past five years has been 
instructor at Harvard. 

Dr. Hayley is the author of a consider- 
able number of reviews and essays on 
subjects connected with Greek and Latin 
philology. He has published An /ntro- 
duction to the Verse of Terence, and 
has ready for publication an exhaustive 
critical edition of the Alcestis of Euripides. 
He is now engaged upon an edition of the 
six plays of Terence. Dr. Hayley will 
open his classes after the midyear exami- 
nations of this month. 


THE current number of the college paper 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural College 
contains a comprehensive account of the 
senior course in chemistry under Dr. 
Goessman. It is especially fitting that 
this most thorough and comprehensive 
course be spoken of, given, as it is, by 
one of the foremost chemists in our coun- 
try. Dr. Goessman was graduated from 
the University of Gottingen with the de- 
gree of Ph. D., in 1853. 

He has been professor at the M. A. C. 
since 1868; and from 1882 to 1894 he 
was director of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, also serving as 
analyst for the State Board of Health 
since 1884. In 1888 he received the de- 
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gree of LL.D. from Amherst College, 
No man has been more loyal to the Col- 
lege than has Dr. Goessman; and the 
association of his name with it has been 
of the greatest benefit to the College. 

THE American Society of Superinten- 
dents of Training Schools for Nurses held 
its fourth annual convention last month at 
the Johns Hopkins University, about fifty 
women being present from the leading 
hospitals of the United States and Canada, 

Through the encouragement and co- 
operation of the society an association of 
graduates of the chief training schools for 
nurses was formed during the meeting 
with Mrs. Hunter Robb of Cleveland, who 
was formerly superintendent of the nurses 
of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, as presi- 
dent. Twelve schools were invited to 
send delegates to take part in the forma- 
tion of the new association. These were: 
Johns Hopkins Hospital; Bellevue Hos- 
pital, New York; New Haven (Conn.) 
Hospital; Massachusetts General Hospital, 
Boston ; New York City Training School; 
Philadelphia Hospital; University of Penn- 
sylvania ; Illinois Training School, Chi- 
cago; Brooklyn Hospital; Orange Me- 
morial Hospital, Orange, N. J.; Farrand 
Hospital, Detroit, Mich., and Garfield Me- 
morial Hospital, Washington. 

THE new chapel of the Newton Theo- 
logical Institute, upon Institution Hill, at 
Newton Centre, has now been formally 
dedicated with ceremony. The cost of 
the building was $7,500. The structure is 
that originally intended as a part of Colby 
Hall, to be used for the institution library, 
and, as it has been completely remodelled 
to harmonize with Colby Hall, stands to- 
day one of the handsomest buildings con- 
nected with the institute. A very decora- 
tive feature of the interior consists of six 
memorial windows, each in memory of a 
former professor of the seminary. This 
movement was started by the gift of a 
window in memory of the late Professor 


Oakman S. Stearns, Professor of Old Tes- 
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tament Interpretation, the donors being 
the architects Rand & Taylor and Cobb, 
Kendall & Stevens of Boston. This led 
to an increased interest in the project, and 
windows were also contributed in memory 
of Drs. S. L. Caldwell, Heman Lincoln, 
Arnold and A. S. Train and Professor 
James Knowles, each of whom had at some 
time been connected with the institution. 

THE winter term is distinctively the sea- 
son for lectures at Yale, and they now fol- 
low each other with bewildering rapidity 
and variety. Among the more notable 
courses are Professor Daniel G. Brinton’s 
on ‘‘ The Religion of Primitive Peoples ;’’ 
the Phi Beta Kappa course opened Friday 
evening by Professor A. G. George of the 
Newton High School, who spoke on ‘‘The 
Aim of Literary study,’’ and the Sheffield 
lectures at the Scientific School, to begin 
next week. Besides these, there are the 
many lectures before the various clubs and 
societies among which this last week may 
be noted Professor Lounsbury’s lecture at 


the Graduates’ Club on ‘‘Standards of Eng- 
lish Pronunciation.’’ Professor Adams’s 
talk to the members of Phi Beta Kappa 
on the study of history after college, and 
Professor Peck’s paper before the Classical 
Club on ‘‘ Roman Coins.”’ 

The Kent Club at the Law School and 
the Yale Union also announce courses. 
The first of the Kent Club lectures is by 
I. H. Bromley on ‘‘ The Fall of the Sec- 
ond Empire.’’ Mr. Bromley was the Paris 
correspondent of the Mew York Tribune 
during the last days of the Empire. The 
union will have in its course G. W. Smal- 
ley and Hon. E. J. Phelps and perhaps 
Joseph Choate. ‘‘ The Sheffield Lectures ’’ 
is the new name chosen for the annual 
course formerly known as the Mechanics’ 
Lectures. Among the lecturers this year are 
Professors Brewer, Hadley and Verrill of 
Yale, Professor H. Morse Stephens of Cor- 
nell, Mr. Richard Burton and Mr. D. 
Cady Eaton of New Haven, formerly pro- 
fessor of the history of art at Yale. 
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A BRONZE medallion of the late James 
Russell Lowell, the gift of the Grolier 
Club of New York to Harvard University, 
has been hung in the reading-room of 
Gore Hall Library. 


Mrs. Coxe, widow of the late Eckley 
B. Coxe, has presented to the Lehigh Uni- 
versity the technical library of her hus- 
band, which includes the collection of 
Julius Wiesback, of Freiburg. It numbers 
about 8,000 volumes. 


THE library of Yale University has re- 
ceived a bronze bust of the Hermes of 
Praxiteles, which was discovered in Olym- 
pia in 1878, from Dr. John A. Coles and 
Miss Emilie Coles of Newark. It has been 
mounted in the main room of the Chitten- 
den Library beneath the portrait of Pro- 
fessor Ernest Curtius. 


Tue library of Cornell University never 
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lacks friends ; it has just received two valu- 
able gifts. The first consisted of 500 more 
Dante works from Professor Fiske, swelling 
the Fiske Dante collection to over 6,000 
volumes. This latest gift contains one 
book which cost $500, the Nido-Beatino 
edition of Dante, printed in Milan, 1477- 
1478. There is only one other copy of it 
in the United States. The other gift was 
from the Duc de Loubat, and consisted of 
an exact reproduction, even to the appear- 
ance of the covers, of the ‘‘ Nahau book,”’ 
a book of Aztec picture-writing. The 
pious Spanish conquerors of Mexico de- 
stroyed hundreds of such works, as being 
the work of the devil, because they con- 
tained the religious lore of the Aztecs. 
One sample only was sent to the Pope at 
Rome, and from this one still preserved in 
the Vatican the reproduction now in the 
Cornell library has been made. 
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Notes and Announcements. 


ANOTHER popular new book is, On the 
Face of the Waters, by Mrs. Steel, of 
which the fourth edition was in preparation 
within a week of its issue, the seventh 
within the first month, and the eighth now 
in press. 


In collaboration Miss R. L. Child and 
Miss Frances Knapp, have lately pub- 
lished a book on The Thiinkets of Alaska. 
Miss Knapp’s father was for several years 
governor of Alaska, and residence at 
Sitka gave both authors unusual oppor- 
tunity for careful work. 


To Mr. Laurence Hutton’s knowledge 
of the value of the anecdote, together 
with his wide sympathy with everything 
associated with literature, and his conver- 
sational style, may be attributed the popu- 
larity of his books on the literary land- 
marks of London, Jerusalem, Edinburgh 
and Venice. Readers of these books will 
be interested in the publication by the 
Harpers, early in the present month, of 
two new books of Mr. Hutton’s on the 
literary landmarks of Florence and Rome. 


TE Macmillan Company announces 
the addition to its long list of technical 
publications of An Introductory Course of 
Quantitative Chemical Analysis, with Ex- 
planatory Notes and Stoichiometrical Prob- 
lems, by Henry P. Talbot, Ph. D., Asso- 
ciate Professor of Analytical Chemistry in 
the Mass. Inst. of Tech. The book is 
prepared to meet the needs of students 
who are just entering upon this subject 
after a course of Qualitative Analysis such 
as is offered in Prof. A. A. Noyes’ excel- 
lent manual. 


THE soldier is receiving at the present 
time more attention from writers than 
he has had since the days of the elder 
Dumas. Anthony Hope, Conan Doyle— 
in fact, nearly all the more successful of 
the younger writers have paid him homage, 
and the list of their military heroes is soon 
to have an addition through Zhe Last Re- 
cruit of Clare's, the new book by S. R. 
Keightley, which the Harpers announce. 
The hero is said to be a gallant Irishman, 
in the service of France, who passes glori- 
ously through a series of exciting adven- 
tures. 


THE past few years have been notable 





in literature for the rise of women writers, 
In this country some of the best of the 
current literary work, especially of fiction, 
is being done by women. Among these 
Mrs. Eva Wilder Brodhead is rapidly tak- 
ing a conspicuous place, and it is thought 
that Mrs. Brodhead’s new novel, Bound 
in Shallows, which the Harpers are soon 
to bring out, will add to the reputation she 
has already won. It is said to be a care- 
ful reproduction of Kentucky life, and to 
contain accurate studies of character and 
situations of dramatic interest. 


THE Macmillan Company having caught 
the attention of the ‘‘ The Jolly Sailor 
Man,”’ and all who love the sea, by pub- 
lishing On Many Seas, the best sea story 
published for many a year past, or, we 
fear, to come, chooses this favorable mo- 
ment to issue a book of short stories en- 
titled Zhe Port of Missing Ships and 
Other Stories of the Sea. It is evident 
that the firm’s reader knows a good sea 
story when he sees it and the book contains 
two besides the one which gives it its title; 
they are called Zhe Story of a Second 
Mate and The Skipper of the Nancy C. 


ANOTHER book announced for publica- 
tion by The Macmillan Company is en- 
titled Book Sales of the Year of 1896. 
The author is Temple Scott, and the vol- 
ume contains a detailed description of all 
the most important books sold at auction, 
with the names of the purchasers and the 
prices realized, with complete indexes of 
names and subjects, a general introduction 
and notes. A similar volume was pub- 
lished last year and met with a very wel- 
come reception from bibliographers, book 
collectors and booksellers. The size is to 
be small quarto, printed on antique laid 
paper, Chiswick Press, a limited edition. 


Dr. HENRY SWEET, author of an Anglo- 
Saxon Primer, and Anglo-Saxon Reader, 
the new English Grammar and other works 
on the history of the English Grammar, 
beside being editor of various editions of 
early English texts, has further increased 
the indebtedness to him of the scholastic 
world by preparing a Students’ Dictionary 
of Anglo-Saxon. The head words are 
given in their early west Saxon spellings, 
the meanings given in plain concise mod- 
ern English, brevity with clearness being 
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aimed at throughout. The book will 
probably become at once a standard work 
of reference for students of early and 
middle English. 


A Manual on Coach Building is the 
latest addition to the series of Technical 
Handbooks which The Macmillan Com- 
pany is publishing under the general edi- 
torship of Sir H. Truman Wood. It is 
written by Mr. John Philipson, formerly 
President of the Institute of British Car- 
riage Manufacturers. He has been en- 
gaged in the craft of coach building nearly 
half a century and he has called to his aid 
friends who are in special ways even more 
entitled than himself to the title of prac- 
tical expert. The appendix contains valu- 
able information issued by the Institute of 
British Carriage Manufacturers and printed 
by permission of its Council. 


OnE of the most remarkable books in 
the annals of modern scientific research 
has been published by the Plain Citizen 
Publishing Company. Its title is Zhe 
Argentaurum Papers by the well-known 
scientist Dr. Stephen H. Emmens, who 
is the author of several works of repute. 

Dr. Emmens claims that the Newtonian 
law of gravitation is mathematically incor- 
rect; furthermore, that the earth is a hol- 
low shell, whose polar walls are consider- 
ably thicker than those of the equatorial 
region. In support of this he advances 
the theory that he terms the Centrifugal 
Theory, to replace in part Newton's law, 
and applies it also to the solar system and 
the universe with startling results. 


GRADUATE CouRSES, 1897-98, is the 
third issue of a very valuable annual 
which sets forth compactly, so that com- 
parisons are easily made, the special op- 
portunities which our different American 
universities offer to graduate students and 
specialists. 

Complete lists of graduate courses to be 
offered in all the leading Universities, to- 
gether with statement of requirements for 
degrees and for admission to advanced 
standing ; the fees asked of graduate stu- 
dents; the scholarships or fellowships open 
to them ; the library or laboratory facili- 
ties ; the numbers of graduate students al- 
ready connected with each university. All 
of these things are concisely stated in 
these pages, so that it is offered to every 
intending student as a valuable source of 
information. 


Infinitesimal Analysis, Differential and 
Integral Calculus of Functions of Real 
Arguments, Vol. 1, is the name of a 
mathematical text-book announced by 
The Macmillan Company. It is by Wm. 
B. Smith, Professor of Mathematics in the 
Tulane University, New Orleans, Past 
Professor of Mathematics in Missouri 
State University, Columbus, Mo. This 
volume treats rather fully, and in a mod- 
ern spirit, the Elementary Theory and 
Applications of the Calculus, so as to meet 
the wants of undergraduates in general 
while fitting and stimulating the few to 
press on into the Differential Equations 
and the Theory of Functions. More than 
usual attention has been given to Hyper- 
bolic Functions, Maxima and Minima, 
Operators, Tortuous Curves, Partial Deri- 
vations, Multiple Integration, Jacobians, 
Gamma Functions. 


A BOOK of interest to those who appre- 
ciate the value of learning history from the 
original sources is to be published shortly 
by The Macmillan Company. It contains 
selections from the first nine books of the 
Florentine Chronicle of Giovanni Villani, 
translated for the use of students of Dante 
and others by Rose E. Selfe, edited by 
Philip H. Wicksteed. 

The work from which these selections 
are made was called the New Chronicle, 
and treats especially of the origin of the 
city of Florence ; of how the city was de- 
stroyed by Goths and Vandals, but re- 
built by the power of Charles the Great ; 
of the various wars in which the city en- 
gaged under successive Kings and Empe- 
rors. The present selection devotes con- 
siderable space to the struggles between 
the Ghibellines and Guelfs, and closes 
with the well-known passage referring to 
the poet, Dante Alighieri. 


IF any testimony were needed to the ab- 
solute truthfulness of the narrative, On 
Many Seas recently published by The 
Macmillan Company, it would be supplied 
in the open letter recently sent to one of 
the Providence papers by a reader who 
has evidently had old memories touched 
to the quick by the book. He is alsoable 
to add some information in regard to the 
ultimate fate of one of the ships on which 
the author served. 

It is a book over which old sailors be- 
come enthusiastic, so perfectly has the 
author pictured the life which most of them 
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have led. Perhaps once only in a gener- 
ation is there a man who can unite real of 
the sailor’s life with the ability to vividly 
describe it. Dana’s Two Years Before the 
Mast was such a book for the times of his 
youth as was Zom Cringle's Log before 
him, and On Many Seas at once takes its 
place beside these two as a classic of the 
sea. 


The Elements of Sociology, by Professor 
F. H. Giddings, announced by the Macmil- 
lan Company, will be a text-book for the 
use of high schools and such colleges as are 
unable to devote so much time to Sociol- 
ogy as is demanded by Zhe Theory of So- 
ctalization and The Principles of Sociology. 
The Elements of Sociology will be arranged 
in accordance with the analysis presented 
in The Theory of Socialization, and will 
contain abundant descriptive and illustra- 
tive matter. In this book the elements of 
the subject will be presented in the sim- 
plest and most straightforward manner, 
and will be brought within the compre- 
hension of all students who are capable 
of pursuing any studies dealing with 
such subjects as Economics, Government, 
Morals and Legislation. It will direct 
attention to the chief practical problems 
of morals and expediency that are arising 
from the growth of population and the 
complications of modern social life. 


AmonG forthcoming works of scien- 
tific importance The Macmillan Com- 
pany announces Zhe Development of 
the Frog’s Egg; an Introduction to Ex- 
perimental Embryology, by Thomas Hunt 
Morgan, Ph.D., B.S., M.S., Professor of 
Biology at Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 

The object of the book is to give an ac- 
count of the early development of the egg 
of the frog in connection with the experi- 
mental work that has been done on the 
egg and embryo. In the first chapter the 
results of recent experiments on the origin 
of the ovarian egg and of the spermato- 
zoon are described. The chapters that 
follow are on the fertilization and segmen- 
tation of the egg, the formation of the 
germ-layers, and the experiments in cross- 
ing different species. 

Finally the development of the organs 
of the embryo, and the effects of heat and 
light on development are described. 


THE publication of ‘‘ The Half Moon 
Series ’’ of papers on Historic New York 
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will hereafter be in the charge of G, P, 
Putnam's Sons, who will receive subscrip- 
tions for the series, or orders for the sepa- 
rate numbers, It is published under the 
editorial charge of Mrs. Maude Wilder 
Goodwin, Mrs. Alice Carrington Royce, 
and Miss Ruth Putnam. The first three 
numbers are now in readiness and com- 
prise: Zhe Stadt Huys of New Amsterdam, 
by Alice Morse Earle; King’s College, 
by John B. Pine; Annetje Jans’ Farm, by 
Ruth Putnam. 

Other numbers have been arranged for 
as follows: Zhe Fourteen Miles Round, 
by Alice Bishop Mason and Mary Murdoch 
Mason ; Wall Street, by Oswald Garrison 
Villard ; Zhe Bowery, by Edward Ring- 
wood Hewitt and Mary Ashley Hewitt; 
Old Wells and Water Courses, by George 
E. Waring, Jr.; Governor's Island, by 
Blanche Wilder Bellamy; Defences of Old 
New York, by Frederick D. Grant; Old 
Greenwich, by Elizabeth Bisland ; Zam- 
many Hall, by Talcott Williams. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY an- 
nounces for publication early in February 
the fourth edition, completing the eighth 
thousand, of the Biography of Dr. A. J. 
Gordon, of Boston, the first edition of 
which was issued about six months ago. 
The English sales now amount to over 
two thousand copies, which publishers be- 
lieve to be exceptionally large for the life 
of an American divine. Dr. Gordon died 
just two years ago. 

The Revell Company will also issue 
early in February in a style uniform with 
the Gordon Biography, the Autobiography 
of the late Dr. Charles F. Deems, the 
founder and for many years the pastor of 
the Church of the Strangers, New York 
City. Dr. Deems’ sons have supple- 
mented the Autobiography with a Memoir, 
in the preparation of which they have 
made copious extracts from journals and 
diaries which Dr. Deems kept at various 
interesting periods of his life, and from 
numerous other writings by, to, and about 
him. Two portraits of Dr. Deems and 
other illustrations are included in the vol- 
ume. 


The Theory of Socialization, by Professor 
F. H. Giddings, of Columbia University, 
is intended for the use of college and uni- 
versity classes. This book and Zhe Prin- 
ciples of Sociology together constitute a 
text-book for the advanced student of the 
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subject. Zhe Theory of Socialization pre- 
sents the chief theoretical principles of So- 
ciology in a compact form and consecutive 
order, and illustrates many of them with 
new examples. The consciousness of kind 
is fully analyzed, and the modes of re- 
semblance which underly the conscious- 
ness of kind are described in detail. The 
reaction of the consciousness of kind upon 
the individualistic motives is explained, 
and it is shown that it is through the modi- 
fication of individualistic motives by the 
consciousness of kind that the true social 
forces arise. The process by which these 
social forces are developed into an organ- 
ized social control is fully treated, and a 
practical bearing is given to the whole phil- 
osophy of the subject by an examination of 
its relation to the democratic programme 
of liberty, equality and fraternity. It will 
be published as a pamphlet. 


PROFESSOR E. P. EvANns, whose book 
on animal symbolism in church architec- 
ture was lately issued by Mr. Heinemann, 
has written a work on a kindred and still 
more curious subject, Zhe Criminal Prose- 
cution of Animals in the Middle Ages. 
The subject of this second work may in 
fact be regarded as the continuation and 
completion of the earlier. Both works 
will be very helpful to the student of an- 
thropology. The medieval churchman 
who prosecuted and executed dogs, cattle 
and pigs was the spiritual brother of the 
Burmese king who in the first Burmese 
war starved a lion to death in the hope 
that the British lion in uniform might be 
overthrown. Dr. Judson, then a prisoner 
at the Burmese court, saw the lion done to 
death. The riffraff of Cairo and Alex- 
andria hanged and impaled dogs because 
the creature's name in the vernacular re- 
sembled the name of Admiral Seymour 
who bombarded the forts. One of Pro- 
fessor Evan’s most curious illustrations of 
the medieval nightmare is the hanging of 
a pig, with scaffold, hemp, Jack Ketch 
etc., all complete, and the crowds standing 
about, just like the multitudes in Newgate 
during the later and more civilized times. 


No thoughtful teacher can read Speer’s 
Theory of Arithmetic, forming the intro- 
duction to his Primary Arithmetic, without 
realizing that this work marks the begin- 
ning of a new epoch in the teaching of this 
branch of study. 

The work as developed by the author 
in this series has long been fore-shadowed. 


It is rooted in the philosophy of Spencer, 
Fiske, Thompson, Davies and others, It 
simply applies to arithmetic the principles 
on which other common school studies are 
based, and thus brings them into harmony. 

‘«The attempt to found the science of 
quantity upon the science of number I be- 
lieve to be radically wrong and educa- 
tionally mischievous,’’ writes Clifford, and 
other strong writers echo the same thought; 
yet this is the very kind of work now be- 
ing done even in the schools that have out- 
grown the older stage of figure-work. The 
practice has not kept pace with the growth 
of the principle, in fact, is now lagging far 
behind. Prefixed to the class-work in this 
book is an outline of the ideas of which 
the series is the outgrowth. These thirty- 
six pages of the theory of arithmetic should 
be read, reread and studied by every 
teacher who wishes to know what a radical 
change is in progress in the teaching of 
arithmetic. The author is William W. 
Speer, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Chicago. It is to be published by Ginn 
& Co. 


PROFESSORS CHARLES E. BENNETT, of 
the Cornell University, and John C. Rolfe, 
of the University of Michigan, have the 
general supervision of a new series of clas- 
sical texts to be known as The College 
Latin Series, published by Messrs. Allyn 
and Bacon. The series will contain the 
following volume: Horace.—Complete 
Works. By the General Editors. /Juvenal. 
—By Sidney George Owen, Fellow of Christ 
Church College, Oxford. Zacttus.—The 
Cermania and Agricola. By Professor 
Alfred Gudeman, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Zacitus.—Selections from 
the Annals and Histories. By Professor 
Alfred Gudeman, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Cicero.—Selections from 
the Letters. By Professor Samuel Ball 
Platener, of Adelbert College. Cicero.— 
Tusculan Disputations, I. and II. By 
Professor Joseph H. Drake, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Plautus.—Captivi.—By 
Professor Herbert C, Elmer, of Cornell 
University. Plautus. — Mostellaria. By 
Professor Edwin W. Fay, of Washington 
and Lee University. Pliny.—Selections 
from the Letters. By Professor John 
Howell Wescott, of Princeton University. 
Terence.—Andria. By Professor H. R. 
Fairclough, of Leland Stanford Junior 
University. Selections from the Elegiac 
Poets. By Professor B. L. Wiggins, Vice- 
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Chancellor of the University of the South. 
Hand-Book of Latin Etymology.—By P. 
Giles, Fellow of Emanuel College, Cam- 
bridge. Hand-Book of Latin Inscriptions 
illustrative of the Latin language. By 
Wallace M. Lindsay, Fellow of Jesus Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

THE March-April number of the Physi- 
cal Review contains the following articles: 
The Lead Cell, B. E. Moore; The Influ- 
ence of a Static Charge of Electricity upon 
the Surface Tension of Water, E. L. 
Nichols and J. A. Clark; On the Mechani- 
cal Conceptions of Electricity and Magnet- 
ism, W.S. Franklin; Minor Contributions: 
(1) On a Possible Development of the 
Idiostatic Electrometer, C. Barus; (2) 
Empirical Formulz for Viscosity as a 
Function of Temperature, A. Wilmer 
Duff ; (3) A Synchronous Motor for De- 
termining the Frequency of an Alternating 
Current, G. S. Moler; (4) Lecture-room 
Demonstration of Orbits of Bodies under 
the Action of a Central Attraction, R. W. 
Wood; (5) The Refractive Index of Water 
and Alcohol for Electrical Waves, A. D. 
Cole. New Books: Higher Mathematics, 
Merriman and Woodward; A Primer of 
Quaternions, Hathaway; Alternating Cur- 
rent Machinery, D. C. and T. C. Jackson; 
Transformers for Single and Multiphase 
Circuits, Kapp; Méthode et Principes des 
Sciences Naturelles, Brentano; Elements 
of Electro-Chemistry, Le Blanc; Motive 
Power and Gearing for Electrical Machin- 
ery, Carter; Mathematical Papers read at 
the International Mathematical Congress, 
Chicago, 1893; Laboratory Manual of 
Inorganic Chemistry, Williams; Chemistry 
at a Glance, Tuttle; Inorganic Chemical 
Preparations, The American Annual of 
Photography, Thorp; Problems and Ques- 
tions in Physics, Matthews and Shearer. 
Copyright 1896, by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. Published for Cornell University. 
New York, The Macmillan Company; 
London, Macmillan & Co., Ltd.; Berlin, 
Mayer & Mueller. 

EaRLy in February will be published a 
critical Review of Historical Publications 
Relating to Canada, appearing in 1896, 
together with some of the more important 
of the publications of 1895. This will be 
the first of a series of ‘‘ University of To- 
ronto Studies in History.’’ The ‘‘ Re- 
view’’ is edited by George M. Wrong, 
M.A., Professor of History in the Univer- 
sity, of Toronto, and among the contribu- 
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tors are Dr. J. G. Bourinot, C.M.G., clerk 
of the House of Commons of Canada; the 
Reverend Abbe Casgrain, the well-known 
writer and Professor of History in Laval 
University, Quebec; Sir J. M. LeMoine, 
of Quebec; the Honorable David Mills, 
Q.C., Dr. George Stewart, of Quebec; 
James Bain, Jr., of the Toronto Public 
Library; Professor Clark, of Trinity Uni- 
versity; Professor Shortt, of Queen's Uni- 
versity; Professor Mavor, of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto; Professor Coleman, of the 
School of Practical Science, and many 
others. 

The term ‘‘historical’’ will be inter- 
preted in a liberal sense, and books of 
travel and exploration will be included. 
In France, England and the United States, 
as well as in Canada, works are continually 
appearing which bear upon the history of 
Canada. Probably few persons realize the 
number and range of these works, or the 
steadily growing interest which the history 
of Canada is arousing. This review will 
be a useful bibliography and, as it will be 
continued annually, it will form a perma- 
nent record in the field of literature which 
it covers. 

The Review will be handsomely printed 
upon heavy toned paper in large octavo, 
and will contain about two hundred 
pages. Price, bound in stiff paper cover, 
seventy-five cents. Orders may be sent 
to the publishor, William Briggs, Toronto. 


AMONG the season’s announcements we 
note that Professor Edward B. Titchener, 
M. A. (Oxon.), Ph. D. (Leipzig), Sage 
Professor of Psychology in the Cornell 
University, has in preparation a work en- 
titled: A Primer of Psychology. 

This volume is intended as a first book 
in Psychology. It will, therefore, seek to 
accomplish the two main ends of a scien- 
tific primer of the subject: to outline, with 
as little of technical detail as is compatible 
with accuracy of statement, the methods 
and most important results of modern 
psychology and to furnish the reader with 
references for further study. It will be 
written with direct regard to the courses of 
psychological instruction offered in normal 
schools and high schools, but will at the 
same time be made sufficiently compre- 
hensive as to give the general student a fair 
idea of the present status of psychology in 
its various branches. 

The body of the work will be occupied 
with the discussion of normal psychology. 
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The division and arrangement of the sub- 
ject-matter, method of presentation, etc., 
will here be the same as in the author's 
Outline of Psychology (The Macmillan 
Company, 1896). Space will also be de- 
voted to the consideration of child study 
as a department of psychology, of animal 
psychology, of abnormal psychology (sleep 
and dreaming, hypnotic phenomena, in- 
sanity) and of the chief dzological prob- 
lems (heredity, habit, etc.) that lie before 
and after the group of facts explained by 
individual psychology. The points at 
which psychology bears most directly upon 
pedagogy and the relation in which it 
stands to ethics, logic and general philoso- 
phy will be briefly indicated. 

A novel feature of the work will be the 
emphasis laid on the experimental method. 
A short list of simple and inexpensive ap- 
paratus will be given, with directions for 
their use in the class-room, and the ex- 
periments described will be such as can 
be performed by their aid or help of others 
that can readily be constructed by the 
teacher himself. Attention will be called 


in each case rather to the value of the ex- 
periment in checking or controlling self- 
observation than to the particular result to 
which it leads. It is hoped in this way to 
make the discussion of psychological laws 
and principles more objective and scien- 
tific than it is in most elementary text- 
books. Diagrams will be freely used in 
illustration of the text and wherever they 
promise to assist the student in memoriz- 
ing rules and definitions. They will be 
psychological, not physiological, in char- 
acter. The rudiments of physical and 
physiological knowledge must be pre-sup- 
posed by very psychology. In all cases of 
appeal to those sciences, however, refer- 
ence will be made to some standard intro- 
ductory work. 

Two sizes of type will be used through- 
out ; a larger size for general rules, defini- 
tions, statements of fact, etc., and a 
smaller size for illustrations of rules, de- 
scriptions of experiments, alternative ex- 
positions of difficult points, discussions of 
doubtful questions, references, etc. The 
book will contain some 300 12mo pages. 
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The Yoke of Empire. Sketches of the Queen’s 
Prime Ministers. By Reginald B. Brett. 
With several portraits. 

There has just been published a volume which 
meets a demand from at least one class, the 
class which knows a good deal already, and 
only wants its memory refreshed. It is entitled 
‘*The Yoke of Empire, Sketches of the Queen’s 
Prime Ministers,’’ by Reginald B. Brett—Mac- 
millan and Company, London and New York, 
The little volume consists of seven sketches, in- 
tended mainly to illustrate the human relation 
between a constitutional sovereign and her Min- 
isters. But it does more than this; it gives us 
excellent character sketches, admirable episodes, 
and characteristic anecdotes; and it is well 
written, sympathetic, intelligent, and, though 
generally Liberal in tone, it is perfectly honest, 
sound and trustworthy. The author has a very 
thorough understanding of the historic and tra- 
ditional side of English constitutional practice, 
of the wisdom of maintaining established tradi- 
tions, and of the danger of departing from them 
till departure becomes itself merely a link in the 
chain of usage. 

* * * * * * 

A few extracts from Mr. Brett’s essays will 
show how very interesting it is. His sketch of 
Lord Melbourne, one of the most interesting 
men who ever filled the position of Prime Min- 
ister, is felicitious in every way. Mr. Brett says : 


‘* Perhaps no man, before or since, has quite 
filled the place that Lord Melbourne occupied in 
the life of a girl who was not his wife nor his 
daughter. For four years he saw the Queen 
every day. He was formed, as an acute ob- 
server noticed, to ingratiate himself with her. 
The unbounded consideration and respect with 
which he treated her, his desire to consult her 
taste and wishes, the ease of his frank and 
natural manners, his quaint epigrammatic turn of 
mind, all helped to charm the girl who was his 
sovereign, but who also stood to him ‘in statu 
pupillari.’ ’’ 

We all know, of course, the immense and 
beneficial effect of Lord Melbourne’s teaching in 
constitutional conduct, the confidence which 
even his opponents had in his honor as a public 
man, and the painful wrench his defeat and re- 
tirement from public life, forever, was to the 
Queen. Like the Duke of Wellington, he had 
had little experience of female tenderness in 
domestic life ; in each case there was an indiffer- 
ent mother, an unsatisfactory wife, and some de- 
gree of private scandal. The loyal attachment of 
both these great men to the young Queen wasof the 
most tender and chivalric character; she repaid it 
with almost unbounded confidenceand friendship. 

* * * + - * 

The personal habits and characteristics of 
some of the Prime Ministers are amusingly de- 
scribed in the course of these essays. When the 
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Conservative Ministry came in after Melbourne 
the Duke said: ‘‘I don’t know how we shall 
get on; I have no small talk, and Peel has no 
manners !’’ These manners of Peel were a 
source of infinite trouble to his friends and of 
weakness to himself. No one has yet fully gone 
into the question: the accounts of Peel differ 
widely, and his character yet remains half 
mysterious. Mr. Brett, for instance, says:— 

‘*Greville was present at the first dinner 
which the Queen gave to her Minister. He ob- 
served that while she talked to her new, much 
as she used to do to her old Ministers, and 
made no difference in her manner to them, 
Peel when spoken to could not help putting 
himself into his ‘ accustomed attitude of a dan- 
cing master giving lessons,’ and he charitably 
suggests that she would have liked him better if 
he could have kept his legs still.’’ 

The Queen has no doubt had an immense 
experience of the various degrees of good and 
bad bearing on the part of public men; ‘‘ for,’’ 
says Mr. Brett, ‘‘ who can doubt that the Queen 
has suffered much at the hands of prolix political 
enthusiasts who have treated her as though she 
were not a woman, but a man, and not a 
sovereign, but a public meeting.’’ We fear 
this last remark has reference to a grand old per- 
sonage who has retired from the field, unless he 
means to fulfil Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
prophecy and be in his maturity in the middle 
of the twentieth century ! 

* = & = * * 


The secret of Lord Palmerston’s prolonged 
power, once he had attained to real power, is 
thus indicated by Mr. Brett: 

‘** A minister who kept race-horses and had at 
his command a good store of very blunt verna- 
cular, who could not be got to admit that he 
understood an abstract thought, who always 
knew what he wanted and was determined to 
carry it out regardless of the opinions of others, 
who conceived his own ideas to be superior to 
those of other people, who never looked farther 
than to-morrow, and much preferred not to think 
beyond this evening, but who at the same time 
was determined to establish the privilege of an 
Englishman to the side-walk all over the world, 
while men of other nations might step into the 
gutter—this minister represented aspirations 
which had long ago sickened under the rounded 
nome intended to convince humanity that 

ead and calico summed up their total require- 
ments, and were more than sufficient for rational 
happiness. This was the popular conception of 
Palmerston when, in 1855, he became First 
Minister of the Crown.”’ 

The story of Palmerston’s long struggle with 
the not unreasonable hostility of the court, and his 
final success in acquiring the Queen’s confidence, 
is excellently told by the author. 

* » + x * « 


Disraeli’s personal relations to the Queen un- 
derwent a great change in the course of hi 
career. At first, when he was assailing Peel, 
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the Queen and the Prince detested him; later on 
he was less disliked ; and we know that in the 
end he had more trust, honor and affection than 
has ever been bestowed on a Minister. Mr. 
Brett gives us a little study of his characteristics: 

‘«What wonder, then, that to Disraeli, a 
romanticist in stagecraft, an idealist in politics, 
and a Provencial in sentiment, his chivalrous re- 
gard for the sex should have taken a deeper 
complexion when the personage was not only a 
woman, but a queen? In trifles Disraeli never 
forgot the sex of the sovereign. In great affairs 
he never seemed to remember it. To this ex- 
tent the charge of flattery brought against him 
may be true. He approached the Queen with 
the supreme tact of a man of the world, than 
which no form of flattery can be more effective 
and more dangerous. So far the indictment 
against him may be upheld. The word ‘sub- 
servience’ is the translation of this simple fact 
into the language of political malice. It has 
been freely used, and events of such vast im- 
port as the Imperial title and the Congress of 
Berlin were put down by political adversaries to 
the flexibility of the courtier rather than to the 
supreme volition of the statesman.’’ 

Mr. Brett goes on to show that the ideas of 
the Imperial Titles bill, the use of the Indian 
troops, and the acquisition of a hold upon Alex- 
andria were put forth in ‘‘ Tancred’’ many 
years before. These political works of Disraeli 
were in effect political pamphlets with which he 
experimented, not without much remarkable 
success, on the mind of educated young Eng- 
land. 

Mr. Gladstone occupies, of course, a unique 
place among the public men of the day. Mr. 
Brett says: 

‘«It is difficult to realize at this period of the 
Queen’s long reign that Mr. Gladstone alone 
among the living servants of the Crown whose 
memory and experience goes back before tHe 
days of her accession. Of the relatives and 
courtiers grouped about the throne in 1837 all 
have passed away; of the Privy Councillors, 
before whom she took the oath of her high office, 
not one remains. He is the one living man 
whose political experience stretches beyond that 
of the Queen. His is the one figure that for a 
longer period than that of the Queen, has filled 
the political stage.’’ 

That is a remarkable position for any public 
man to hold. To all others the Queen repre- 
sents knowledge, experience, and training which 
none of them can possibly possess ; she knows 
more about politics, persons, movements, rou- 
tine, than any man who may be one of her ad- 
visers. She began by learning from the least of 
them ; she ends by instructing them all. No 
one knows so much of the private history of 
men and of families, and in all her life there has 
been (with the exception of the Lady Flora 
Hastings case, of which we yet know little or 
nothing) no — of any mistake or indiscre- 
tion on the part of the Queen. She has hated 
some of her advisers, distrusted some, and 
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merely disliked others; but everyone of them has 
testified to her perfect faithfulness to them all. 

Referring to the defeat of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home Rule measure, for the success of which 
he labored so hard, and sacrificed so much per- 
sonally—as much as Peel did when he aban- 
doned his old friends and declared for free 
trade—Mr. Brett gives us a statement that is 
interesting, end, we believe, new: 

«« Pluck, however, is a quality which has 
never failed him. On tne 4th December, 1890, 
in the middle of the crisis that was destined to 
wreck his great policy, he was seen quietly 
sitting in the library of the House of Commons 
reading the ‘ Bride of Lammermoor.’ ‘To some 
this might seem the calm of indifference, but not 
to those who heard the deep pathos with which 
he said: ‘ For the past five years I have rolled 
this stone patiently up-hill, and it has now 
rolled to the bottom again; and I am eighty-one 
years old.’ ’’ 

There was something significant in the book 
he was reading. The hero of the story, going 
out to meet his foe, rides hastily into a quick- 
sand, and is speedily sucked down to his death. 
That was the fate of Parnell, and that was the 
fate of the measure for which Mr. Gladstone 
had struggled. ~ 

The other episodes in Mr. Gladstone’s career 
we will give in Mr. Brett’s words: 

*‘In 1880, when a strong effort was made to 
induce him to admit into the Cabinet ‘new 
blood,’ as it was called, his reluctance to part 
with his old colleagues was only, in one in- 
stance, with great difficulty overcome. ‘The 
next most serious thing to admitting a man into 
the Cabinet,’ he said, ‘is to leave out a man 
who has once been a member of that body.’ He 
had as little idea of cheapening the office as he 
had of the claims of younger men because they 
happened to make clever speeches, or were 
written up in the press.’’ 

That was sound political wisdom, the truth of 
which has been sharply exhibited, not only in 
Great Britain, but in the colonies as well. 
Merely as an example, the restless ambition of 
Lord Randolph Churchill, exhibited in driving 
Sir Stafford Northcote out of the Commons into 
the Lords, was disastrous alike for himself and 
his party. 

« + ~ * * * 

The exit of Mr. Gladstone from his place as 
leader is thus described, and is one of the many 
new things in this little volume:— 

** At the final Cabinet at which he presided, 
after Lord Kimberley and Sir William Har- 
court had attempted to express what all present 
felt, as his colleagues left the room, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s last words, ‘God bless you all,’ spoken 
in that strong, deep, and well-remembered voice, 
rang in their ears.”’ 

We understand, from the context, that his 
colleagues left him alone on that occasion. It 
was kindly and thoughtfully done; and, sitting 
alone in that Chamber of Council, debate, and 
compromise, the feelings and remembrances of 


so old a man could hardly be expressed by any 
pen less pathetic than his own. We need hardly 
say much more in commendation of this admi- 
rable little book, which comes at so opportune a 
time.—Mail and Express. 


Guesses at the Riddle of Existence and Other 
Kindred Subjects. By Goldwin Smith, D.C.L., 
Author of ‘* Canada and the Canadian Ques- 
tion,’’ ‘*The United States,’’ ‘‘ Essays on 
Questions of the Day,’’ etc., etc. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith's ‘‘ Guesses at the Riddle 
of Existence’’ (Macmillan) comes to us as a 
welcome reminder of the fact that six and thirty 
years ago he encountered the redoubtable Dean 
Mansel on the battlefields of theological meta- 
physics, and added philosophic laurels to his 
chaplet by his attack on the famous Bampton 
Lectures, in which Mansel, in his anxiety to 
disarm rationalism, ‘‘ inadvertently demonstrated 
the impossibility of believing in God,’’ and be- 
came ‘‘an awful warning to the polemical tacti- 
cian,’’ as his former adversary takes occasion to 
impress upon Mr. Balfour. Mr. Goldwin Smith’s 
attitude then was that of a liberal thinker, loath 
to give up the spiritual heritage of civilization, 
except under the stress of the more imperious de- 
mand of truth and sincerity it has not changed 
since, though the march of events has put a more 
agnostic complexion on his views. His method 
also has remained the same, and his guesses at 
truth retain the form of criticisms of other peo- 
ple’s guesses, as clear in thought and as felici- 
tous in expression as of yore. With a sureness 
of touch and lucidity of statement which it would 
be well for professed philosophers to imitate, he 
exposes the hollowness of the current nostrums 
intended for the cure of our spiritual ailment; 
but of positive conclusion there is little or noth- 
ing. No one evidently regrets this more than 
Mr. Goldwin Smith himself; he sees trouble 
everywhere in the social atmosphere, and ‘‘ the 
storm-centre of the trouble seems to be in the 
region of religion ;’’ he sees also the source of 
the trouble, but nowhere a remedy. Yet he de- 
clines to declare himself an agnostic. He will 
not say, as so many, that the search for light on 
the riddle of existence must or should be aban- 
doned, or that our perplexity makes no practical 
difference. And for that surely he deserves 
such thanks as Rome accorded to the vanquished 
Varro after his defeat at Cannze—the thanks due 
to one who does not despair of the human reason 
and its satisfaction. —7he Evening Post, N. Y. 


Forty-One Years in India: From Subaltern 
to Commander-in-Chief. By Field-Marshal 
Lord Roberts of Kandahar, V. C. In two 
volumes, illustrated. New York, Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

We have read Lord Roberts’s narrative of his 
long and honorable career in India as soldier 
and administrator with unusual interest. The 
story is in itself naturally a stirring and diversi- 
fied one, covering as it does such striking events 
as the great Mutiny (with its dramatic episodes, 
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the siege of Delhi, the relief and the siege of 
Lucknow, the battles of Agra and Cawnpore, 
etc.), the Umbeyla expedition, the Abyssinian 
expedition, and the Afghan war; and it is told 
with a soldierly brevity and precision, and an 
unaffected modesty as to the writer’s own ex- 
ploits and services, that together constitute its 
distinctive literary merit and charm. At the 
close of his preface Lord Roberts expresses the 
wish that his readers ‘‘ will bear in mind that 
the writer is a soldier, not a man of letters, and 
will therefore forgive all faults of style and lan- 
guage.’’ There are few faults of this sort to for- 
give. Lord Roberts shows conclusively that he 
can wield the pen as well as the sword ; and it 
is not too much to say that in point of style his 
eminently terse, manly, and straightforward 
composition may well be taken as a model by 
those having a similar literary undertaking in 
view. 

Lord Roberts was born at Cawnpore, India, 
and spent his childhood and early youth in 
England. In 1852 he sailed for Calcutta, an 
artillery cadet, and on his arrival was appointed 
to a native field battery. After four months’ 
irksome service in the East he was sent to Pesh- 
awar, on the Afghan frontier (the real field of 
military activity), where he joined his father, 
General Sir Abraham Roberts, then commanding 
the Lahore division. In 1854 he got his troop 
in the crack Bengal Horse Artillery; and two 
years later received his first staff appointment, 
with the immediate duty of assistant in the sur- 
vey of Kashmir. A mission to Kandahar 
(which he was to visit at the head of an army 
twenty-six years later) followed. Up to this 
date the career of the ambitious young soldier 
had been one of relatively halcyon days and 
plodding advancement; but stirring times, of 
fast-falling vacancies and swift promotions, were 
at hand. The first distinct mutterings of the 
storm long gathering unheeded (save by a few 
wise and watchful spirits, like Sir Henry Law- 
rence), over the slender British contingent in 
India were heard early in 1857; and a few 
months later it broke. During February, 
March, and April, disquieting rumors had reached 
Peshawar of mystic chupattis (unleavened cakes ) 
sent secretly about the country, apprising the 
natives of some grave impending event. Unrest 
was in the air. Soon came reports of overt 
mutinous acts; of outbreaks at Berhampur and 
Barrackpore; of bungalows set in flames; of the 
Sepoys’ objections to the cartridges served out 
with the newly-adopted rifles, which had, they 
asserted, been greased with a defiling mixture of 
cow’s fat and lard—ingredients, the one of 
which is as hateful to the Hindu as the other is 
to the Mussulman. Lord Roberts notes the 
pervading disregard of these sinister warnings, 
and especially the fatal confidence in their men 
of British officers attached to Sepoy regiments. 
Of an officer at Nowshera, who had served all 
his life with Hindustanis, he says: 

*‘In less than twomonths’ time the Hindu- 
stanis, of whom the Colonel was so proud, had 
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broken into open mutiny. . . and the com. 
manding officer, a devoted soldier who lived for 
his regiment, and who implored that his men 
might not have their arms taken away, as he 
had ‘implicit confidence’ in them, and would 
‘stake his life on their fidelity,’ had blown his 
brains out because he found that confidence mis- 
placed.”’ 

Prompt action saved Peshawar from the hor- 
rors that were enacted at other places. On 
hearing of the mutiny, the authorities promptly 
seized all native correspondence lying at the 
postoffice; and the character of the papers found 
made it clear that every Hindustani regiment in 
the garrison was ripe for revolt. Says the 
author: 

‘*A strong interest attaches to these letters, 
for they brought to light the true feeling of the 
natives towards us at the time, and it was evi- 
dent from them that the Sepoys had really been 
made to believe that we intended to destroy their 
caste by various unholy devices of which the 
issue of contaminating cartridges was one.’’ 

Prompt disarmament of the native regiments 
at Peshawar followed the seizure of the mails; 
and the good effect of this measure (which was 
fatuously opposed as ‘‘uncalled for’’ by the 
officers) was at once apparent. Comparative 
quiet reigned at Peshawar; and its residents 
were spared such scenes of blood and rapine as 
were enacted at Meerut and elsewhere in the 
province. 

Of the siege and storming of Delhi, in which 
he participated with distinguished gallantry, and 
where he first had the opportunity of displaying 
those marked qualities of leadership which ad- 
vanced him in time to the rank of Commander- 
in-Chief in India, Lord Roberts gives a graphic 
account, which is too detailed to be summarized 
here. Special tributes are paid to the bravery of 
the natives who served in the ranks of the 
British; and with characteristic kindness the 
writer does not forget to mention the good con- 
duct of those whose merits usually escape notice. 
His native servants, he says, behaved admirably. 

‘The Xhidmatgar (table attendant) never 
failed to bring me my food under the hottest fire, 
and the saices (grooms) were always present 
with the horses whenever they were required, 
apparently quite indifferent to the risks they ran. 

Mine was not a solitary instance; not only 
the officers’ servants, but the followers belonging 
to European regiments, such as cook- boys, saices 
and dhisties (water-carriers), as a rule, behaved 
in the most praiseworthy manner, faithful and 
brave to a degree. So much was this the case 
that when the troopers of the 9th Lancers were 
called upon to name the man they considered 
most worthy of the Victorian Cross, an honor 
which Sir Colin Campbell proposed to confer 
upon the regiment to mark his appreciation of 
the gallantry displayed by all ranks during the 
campaign, they unanimously chose the head 
bhistie [” 

Lord Roberts closes his account of the Mutiny 
(which forms the bulk of the first volume) with 
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two instructive chapters in which he attempts to 
answer the questions, ‘‘ What brought about the 
Mutiny?’’ and ‘‘Is there any chance of a simi- 
lar rising occurring again?’’ The Mutiny was 
not, he thinks, as is commonly believed, pri- 
marily a Sepoy revolt, a mere uprising of native 
soldiers against their foreign officers. Beneath 
it and logically prior to it lay the profound dis- 
content of the more influential classes among 
the native civilian population with measures 
of reform necessarily, if sometimes tactlessly 
and prematurely, imposed by the British, which 
measures they foresaw must eventually prove 
fatal to social and religious régime which they 
held sacred, and with which their own heredi- 
tary class superiorities and privileges were bound 


Pee The prohibition of sa¢i (burning widows on 
the funeral pyres of their husbands); the putting 
a stop to female infanticide ; the execution of 
Brahmins for capital offences; the efforts of mis- 
sionaries and the protection of their converts ; 
the removal of all legal obstacles to the remar- 
riage of widows; the spread of western and sec- 
ular education generally; and, more particularly, 
the attempt to introduce female education, were 
causes of alarm and disgust to the Brahmins, 
and to those Hindus of high caste whose social 
privileges were connected with the Brahminical 
religion.’’ 

Other causes of discontent, such as the alleged 
unfairness of the land settlement, and the an- 
nexation of Oude (which naturally aroused the 
jealousy of the lesser powers), are enumerated; 
but everything tends to show that the mutiny 
was the result of a deep-seated movement for 
the overthrow of British rule in India. The 
native aristocratical and sacerdotal classes saw 
their ancient status and influence (resting, of 
course, on a basis of popular ignorance, supine- 
ness and superstition) threatened by the British 
policy of general amelioration and enlighten- 
ment; and they sank their differences to unite 
against the common enemy. Their main plan 
of action was to incite the native soldiery to re- 
volt, by spreading among them reports that the 
authorities meant to strike at their caste and their 
religion by such devices as the issue of the pol- 
luting cartridges. Thus does Sir George Camp- 
bell’s dictum, ‘‘ The Mutiny was a sepoy revolt, 
not a Hindu rebellion,’’ seem to involve a mis- 
conception. 

**Is there any chance of a mutiny occurring 
again?’’ Lord Roberts answers this question 
by stating how, in his judgment, such a calamity 
may best be guarded against: 

**(1) By never allowing the present propor- 
tion of British to native soldiers to be diminished 
or the discipline and efficiency of the native 
army to become slack. (2) By taking care that 
men are selected for the higher civil and military 
posts whose self-reliance, activity and resolution 
are not impaired by age, and who a 
knowledge of the country and of the habits of 
the peoples. (3) By recognizing and guarding 
against the dogmatism of theorists and the dang- 
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ers of centralization. (4) By rendering our ad- 
ministration on the one hand firm and strong, on 
the other hand tolerant and sympathetic; and 
last, but not least, by doing all in our power to 
gain the confidence of the various races, and by 
convincing them that we have not only the 
determination, but the ability to maintain our 
supremacy in India against all assailants.’’ 

These cardinal points never lost sight of, there 
is little chance, the author thinks, of any fresh 
outbreak threatening the stability of British rule 
in India. 

In 1859 Lord Roberts visited England, where, 
he says quaintly, ‘‘ I found my fate in the shape 
of Nora Bews,’’ and where he received from the 
hands of the Queen herself the Victoria Cross. 
That coveted token of distinguished bravery in 
the field never graced a more humane and chiv- 
alrous breast. Lord Roberts took part in the 
Umbeyla expedition, in 1863, and in the Abys- 
sinian expedition, in 1867; and in 1868 he acted 
as the bearer of Sir R. Napier’s final di ches 
to England after the victory at Magdala. In 
1877 he was appointed by Lord Lytton Chief 
Commissioner of the trans-Indus tract, which 
had been detached from the Punjab government. 
About one-third of Volume II. is taken up by 
the account of the Afghan War, including the 
brilliant passage of the Peiwar Kotal, the Cava- 
gnari episode, and the famous march from 
Kabul to Kandahar, which is usually rated as 
Lord Roberts’ principal military achievement. 
After the victory at Kandahar he was made a 
G. C. B., and appointed Commander-in-Chief of 
the Madras Army. In 1885 he succeeded his 
old companion in arms, Sir Donald Stuart, as 
Commander-in-Chief in India; and in 1892 he 
was raised to the peerage, with a title commem- 
orating his latest and most important military 
service to his country. Lord Roberts’ final de- 
parture from India, in 1893, elicited a long 
series of farewell addresses which testified in 
the warmest terms to the universal affection and 
respect in which he was held by the residents in 
that country, native and foreign, military and 
civilian. In the heart of the private soldier he 
has ever held an especially warm place—there 
being in the entire British Army no officer with 
whom ‘‘ Tommy Atkins’’ so cheerfully casts his 
lot in peace or war as gallant and unassuming 
‘* Little Bobs.’’ England has been magnificent- 
ly served in her Indian Empire, and such names 
as Clive, Hastings, Watson, Coote, Lawrence, 
Havelock, Outram, Campbell, stand high on 
her roll of honor. But higher, we think, than 
most of these names in the honorable distinction 
of having sought England’s advantage in India 
only so far as that advantage is compatible with 
the rights and well-being of the native, stands 
that of Lord Roberts of Kandahar. 

Lord Roberts’ second volume throws no little 
light upon the new conditions brought about by 
the Russian advance towards Herat—an advance 
for which he is not inconsistent enough to cen- 
sure Russia. Her progress towards the south- 
east has been in the main analogous to Eng- 
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land’s towards the northwest. In each direc- 
tion barbarism has inevitably given way before 
the approach of a civilized race; and it is not 
unreasonable to hope that when the further ad- 
vance of each power is barred by the presence of 
the other a frontier acceptable to both may be 
established. Russia’s gradual march Indiawards 
need not necessarily imply that she has ‘‘de- 
signs on India,’’ since advance she must. 

We shall close our review of these well made 
and finely illustrated volumes by quoting the 
pregnant remark of an astute Hindu gentleman 
touching the ‘‘ Ilbert Bill’? and the moot ques- 
tion as tothe probable effect of British with- 
drawal from India. 

*¢ Why do you English raise these unnecessary 
questions; It is your doing, not ours. We 
have heard of the cry, ‘ India for the Indians,’ 
which some of your philanthropists have raised; 
but you have only to go to the Zodlogical 
Gardens and open the doors of the cages, and 
you will very soon see what would be the result 
of putting your theory in practice. There would 
be a terrific fight amongst the animals, which 
would end in the tiger walking over the dead 
bodies of the rest.’ ‘Whom,’ [ inquired, ‘do 
you consider to be the tiger?? ‘The Mo- 
hammedan from the North,’ was his reply.’’ 

E. G, J. in Zhe Dial. 


On Many Seas. The Life and Exploits of a 
Yankee Sailor. By Frederick Benton Wil- 
liams. Edited by his friend William Stone 
Booth. 

This is a notable book; a realistic record 
of cruel, bitter privations, hardships and suffer- 
ing, and man’s brutality to man. How it came 
to be written is an interesting story. A part of 
the East Side House Settlement at the foot of 
East Seventy-sixth Street is the Webster Free 
Library, of which Mr. William S. Booth is libra- 
rian. Mr. Booth for several years followed the sea. 
Among the constant frequenters of the library 
was a man, now employed by the city in the 
capacity of steam engineer, who, for fifteen years, 
was also a sailor. On this account a friendship 
was established between the two, which led to 
a mutual exchange of nautical experiences. Mr. 
Booth was so impressed with the vivid, dramatic 
force and realism of his friend’s narrations that 
he induced him to commit them to paper, prom- 
ising to edit them and prepare them for the press. 
The name of the author as printed is an assumed 
one. But such modesty was not called for in 
the case of so excellent a work. He was born 
at Lovell, Maine, and in 1866, in his fourteenth 
year, determined to follow the sea as a profes- 
sion. His first experience was gained in a coast- 
ing schooner sailing southward. In this vessel 
he had a preliminary taste of the brutal accom- 
paniments of a seafaring life. For some slight 


indiscretion he was fearfully beaten by the en- 
tire crew, led by the first mate and, had it not 
been that he was opportunely rescued by the 
captain, his career as a sailor had ended then 
and there. 
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His second voyage was to China and Austra- 
lia in a full-rigged ship, the Zangore. In a boat 
attack on a Chinese pirate junk he lost his fore. 
finger and the end of his thumb. The Zangore 
after loading wool in Australia, sailed for London, 
at which port Mr. Williams left her and shipped 
on an English ship bound for Cardiff to take in 
cargo. The vessel was wrecked on Lands End, 
whence he made his way to London and joined 
a Welsh brig bound for St. Lucia, West Indies, 
While in that port he took part in a meeting and 
was promptly thrown in prison. Upon his re- 
lease he shipped on an American barkentine for 
Philadelphia, and during the voyage he was 
attacked with malarial fever, to which it was 
supposed he had succumbed. Preparations were 
made to throw him overboard when, much to 
the regret of the mate, he exhibited signs of life 
and the funeral ceremonies were postponed. 

At Philadelphia the author joined a Nova 
Scotia bark bound for Antwerp. At Antwerp 
commenced his experiences in ships of varied 
nationalities. Twice he voyaged around Cape 
Horn, twice to Calcutta, to South America and 
the United States. He served as a sailor on a 
Chilian man-of-war; on a whaler, and on craft 
of all sizes and rigs. 

There is no monotony or repetition in the in- 
cidents he describes, and he makes little use of 
those technical phrases which ordinarily render 
the reading of sea-tales so wearisome to the 
landsman, yet no more powerful delineation of 
the terrors of the ocean was ever written than his 
story of the two months’ struggle of a little brig 
against adverse gales off Cape Horn. 

The author makes no pretense to literary skill, 
and probably his narrative gains in force thereby. 
The editing by Mr. Booth is, as he says, ‘‘ con- 
fined principally to the elimination of yarns suit- 
able only to the atmosphere of the forecastle.’’— 

The Nation, New York. 


A Puritan Bohemia. By Margaret Sherwood, 
Author of ‘¢ An Experiment in Altruism.’’ 
‘*A woman’s Bohemia in a Puritan City’’ 

furnishes the setting for Miss Sherwood’s new 

story. It is a quarter of that country heretofore 
unsurveyed in literature, but not unknown in 
life. This is no happy land of lotus-eating, but 

a place where life is ‘‘ earnest, sad, ascetic ;’’ 

where women go to and fro with intent faces, 

bearing little black bags which hold indifferently 

marmalade or manuscripts; where man ‘‘is a 

memory, a shadow, rarely a reality ;’’ where 

there is ‘‘ bread and cheese for the body’s diet ; 
transcendentalism for the mind ; muddy crossings 
for the feet ; for the soul the paths among the 
stars.’ Among the dwellers in this borderland, 
which lies hard by the marches of the every-day 
world, we meet Anne Bradford, who believes 
that she was born to paint pictures and to find 
her best self-expression so, life being in her eyes 

‘*just a stepping-stone to art ;’’ Helen Wistar, 

a young girl who leaves a luxurious home 

against the wishes of her unenlightened parents 

in order to find out about the lives of poor artists, 
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and enrich them by sharing her own very unde- 
veloped existence with them; Mrs. Kent, a 
widow who seeks to forget her own sorrow in 
her work among the poor ; and Howard Stanton, 
an unnecessarily heroic symbolist, who holds to 
the theory that the art of painting must learn to 
reflect the reality of human brotherhood, must 

ake of human struggle and show ‘‘the 
on and the sadness, the hardship and the 
pathos of common people’s lives.’’ 

The young people are strong with the strength 
of youth, and make such haste as an obstructive 
world permits to realize their ideals of life, 
gaining some wisdom and making many epi- 
grams in the process. Necessarily their story 
treats largely of the happenings of the inner 
world, but it is not the less interesting on that 
account, for, in dealing with the minds of such 

le as these, to whom a new idea is a crisis 
and a new form of expression an event, there is 
a constant current of excitement. a rush of life, 
a crispness of atmosphere, as stirring in its way 
as the most absorbing recital of objective acci- 
dents. The book is full of that gentle irony in 
which there is much wonder but little bitterness. 
It is the veritable irony of life, over which we 
marvel sometimes and sometimes complain, but 
which even in our most rebellious moments con- 
veys the notion of significance and an intention 
beyond our power to understand. 

It is not necessary to tell anyone who has read 
An Experiment in Altruism that the book is 
delightfully written. The style is fresh and 
crisp and the pages glitter with good things. 
There are, as everybody knows, two kinds of 
epigrams, those which mean something, and 
those which do not. Miss Sherwood deals in 
the former variety. The brilliancy of the little 
book is structural, and therefore solidly satis- 
factory. Its cleverness suffers no lapses in con- 
tinuity, and it should not only be read, but re- 
read as well, for it is full of insight and human 
sympathy, and these are qualities so unusual that 
we cannot afford to pass them by with a merely 
perfunctory appreciation.— Zhe Critic. 


Travels in West Africa, Congo Frangais, Co- 
oe and Cameroons, By Mary H. Kings- 
ey. 
Not for many a day has there appeared so 

fascinating and altogether remarkable a book of 

travels as this bulky volume by Miss Kingsley. 

That a young woman should travel alone through 

the dense forests of the most dangerous regions 

of Africa is strange enough, but that she should 
tell of her adventures and observations in such 

a deliciously humorous and original way is 

— more surprising. It is really a wonderful 


Miss Kingsley is an English woman, and one 
for her nation to be proud of. She is a scientist 
and an investigator, and the two chief motives 
that took her to Africa were a craving for new 
beetles and a desire to study fetish worship. 
Her five chapters on ‘‘ Fetish’’ are among the 
most readable and valuable portions of her book. 
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But ethnologists and scientists will find useful 
information all through Miss Kingsley’s book. 
And the delightful part of it is that every page 
is also full of interest for the general reader. 

Miss Kingsley tells her experiences with a 
never-failing fund of originality and humor that 
is simply delightful. She apparently can do 
anything but write a dull sentence. She takes 
all sorts of liberties with the Queen’s English, 
but almost always with the result of added force 
and vividness. She is a woman among thous- 
ands, in that she has dared in all things to be 
a law unto herself. She brushes aside conven- 
tionalties and accepted notions in everything, 
and her judgments are as sure as they are out- 
spoken. Any man might plume himself, not 
only on adventures such as she makes light of, 
but on judgments that ring as clear as hers. 
And yet Miss Kingsley is not in the least mas- 
culine. She made her journey in ordinary 
feminine attire, alone and unarmed, being ac- 
companied only by a small retinue of native 
guides and boatmen. 

Miss Kingsley made a brief voyage to the 
Gold Coast in 1893, and immediately discovered 
that the tropics are like the Arctic regions in one 
respect—they lure you back. The first days of 
1895 found her on her way again from Liver- 
pool to Sierra Leone. Her visits at Free Town, 
Cape Coast Castle and Akkra are described with 
amusing details. All her friends had said good- 
bye to her ‘‘in a forever tone of voice,’’ and 
those in Africa continued to do so as she pro- 
ceeded. She was shown over Akkra by a 
gloomy government official, who took her to two 
newly-dug graves, each covered with wooden 
hoods in a most business-like way. 

He said nothing, but waved his hand with a 
‘* take-your-choice, they’ re-both-quite-ready ’’ 
style. ‘‘ Why?’ I queried, laconically. ‘*O, 
we always keep two graves ready dug for Euro- 

ans. We have to bury very quickly here, you 

ow,’’ he answered. ‘‘ The other day we had 
two white men to bury before 12 o’clock, and at 
4 another dropped in on a steamer.’’ 

To all her descriptions Miss Kingsley gives a 
delightfully humorous turn. One can fairly see 
those country natives coming into town ‘‘ under 
bare poles, so to speak,’’ and pausing on the 
outskirts to dress themselves in their calico 
clothes, holding an American umbrella over each 
other solemnly the while. One scarcely needs 
the excellent illustrations in the book to get a 
mental picture of the soldiers, who are not al- 
lowed to do their own shaving because of their 
tendency to use a razor too frequently in argu- 
ment. And her description of the native 
‘* ladies’? runs vividly on to the final touch: 
** But, Allah, the circumference of them!’’ 

The author is one of those original characters 
who refuse to take other people’s words for most 
things. About the only thing in this book that 
she admits having accepted on hearsay is the 
natives’ assurance in regard to the bedraggled 
turkey buzzards that decorate the church roof in 
Sierra Leone, to the effect that when you got 
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close to them they had a ‘‘’trong, ’trong ’niff: 
*niff too much.’’ 

‘ Miss Kingsley’s travels cover the whole stretch 
of hot and deadly seacoast country from Sierra 
Leone to the Congo country and the Cameroons, 
including those little-known districts vaguely 
designated the ivory, gold and slave coasts. 
Through the dense and dangerous forests and up 
and down the swift and brawling rivers of this 
region she traveled, facing death often, and ever 
eluding him with a joke on her lips. She went 
unharmed among the superstitious and barbarous 
tribes of that coast, and comes back enthusiastic 
over some of them—especially the tribe of Fans, 
which is her pet. She seems to have dealt with 
them by methods of her own that won their re- 
spect and made her safe in the company of black 
men night and day on her forest journeys. 

In her search for ‘‘specimens and fetish’’ 
nothing seems to have stopped this dauntless 
voyager. Hills, jungles and rivers she takes as 
matters of course. Dumped out of her canoe 
numerous times, she shows her readers only the 
comic side of the affair, and even the loss of 
hard-won specimens is chronicled with only a 
funny grimace. The canoe journey down the 
rapid Ogowe river is full of these accidents. 
She had seven dusky men along to help her, but 
she was the bravest man of the party, day or 
night. The chief guide, M’bo, kept making 
dolorous prophecies of death for all hands, but 
Miss Kingsley tried to comfort him by pointing 
out that this would save funeral expenses. Twice 
M’bo’s forebodings came within an ace of com- 
ing true, as the frail canoe was shot between two 

innacle rocks that would have been fatal if they 
been half an inch closer together; ‘‘ but 
after some alarming scrunching sounds and 
creaks from the canoe we were shot ignominously 
out down the river.’’ 

**A comic incident happened to us one evening. 
The canoe jammed among a clump of rocks and 
out we went anyhow into the water. Fortunately 
there were lots of rocks about; unfortunately, we 
each chose different ones to perch upon; mine 
was exceedingly inconvenient, being a smooth 

illar affair, to which it was all I and the French 
Sone which always accompanied me in upsets, 
could do to hold on. There was considerable 
delay in making up our party again, for the 
murkiness of the night only allowed each of 
us to see the foam which flew around our own 
particular rock, and the noise of the rapids made 
it difficult for us to interchange information re- 
garding our own individual position and plan of 
action. However, owing to that weak-minded 
canoe swinging round broadside on to the rocks 
she did not bolt down the river. When Pierre 
got to her she was trying to climb sideways over 
them, ‘like a crab,’ he said. We seven of us 
got into her—number eight we could not find, 
and were just beginning to think the Ogowe had 
claimed another victim when we heard the 
strains of that fine hymn, ‘‘ Notre Port Est au 
Ciel,’’ coming to us above the rapids’ clamor in 
an agonized howl. We went joyfully and picked 
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ward to further dilemmas and disasters 

Another anecdote of this same trip, though not 
so tragic, serves no less to show the quality of 
this young lady's nerve. She was sleeping in 
the gloomy forest by her camp fire, near a strange 
village, one night when she was suddenly awak- 
ened by ‘‘a fearful shriek tearing through the 
voice of the Ogowe up into the silence of the 
hills.’’ 

‘¢T woke with a shudder and found myself sore 
and stiff, but made hastily in the direction of the 
shriek, fancying some of our hosts had been 
spearing one of the crew—a vain and foolish 
fancy I apologize for. What had happened 
was that my men, thinking it wiser to keep an 
eye on the canoe, had come down and built a 
fire close to her and put up their mosquito bars 
as tents. One of the men, tired out by his day’s 
work, had sat down on one of the three logs, 
whose ends, pointed to the common center 
where the fire is, constitute the universal stove 
of this region. He was taking a last pipe be- 
fore turning in, but sleep had taken him, and 
the wretch of a fire had sneaked along in the 
log under him and burnt him suddenly. The 
shriek was his way of mentioning the fact. 
Having got up these facts, I left the victim 
seated in a remedial cool pool of water and 
climbed back to the village. M’bo, I found, 
had hung up my mosquito bar over one of the 
hardwood benches, and going cautiously under 
it, I lit a night-light and read myself asleep with 
my damp, dilapidated Horace.’’ 

Fancy a woman reading herself asleep with 
Horace after such a stirring up of her nerves! 
But this is only one of numberless passages of 
the same sort. Alter being caught alone in the 
canoe by the vicious current and carried miles 
down the stream against her will, passing fatal 
rocks by a shave, and finally being rescued and 
towed back by obliging natives, her only com- 
ment is: ‘‘It is almost as safe and far more 
amusing to be born lucky than wise.’’ And 
she calmly tells of eating a snake that her black 
crew were afraid of even after it was dead, as- 
suring us that ‘‘a good snake, properly cooked, 
is one of the best meats one gets out here.’’ 

With the keenest interest Miss Kingsley ob- 
served a band of five gorillas pulling down plan- 
tains in the forest within thirty yards of her— 
and she tells more about them and their chatter 
than the much-advertised Professor Garner ever 
knew. She stumbled upon a herd of elephants 
and another of hippo; i with like results. 
But she gives the a om to the gorillas: ‘I 
have seen many wild animals in their native 
wilds, but never have I seen anything to equal 
gorillas going through bush; it is a graceful, 
powerful, superbly perfect hand-trapeze per- 
formance.’’ 

But one returns with most pleasure to the 
superb display of Miss Kingsley’s own non- 
chalant bravery. The matter-of-course style in 
which she speaks of her dangers and the laugh- 
ing way in which she tells of what must have 


the singer off his rock, and then dashed down. 
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been real miseries are a good example of effective 
literary reticence. Here is another instance of 
a We were two hours and a quarter passing 
that swamp. I was one hour and three-quarters ; 
but I made good weather of it, closely following 
the rubber-carriers, and only going in right over 
head and all twice. Other members of my band 
were less fortunate. One, finding himself getting 
out of his depth, got hold of a palm frond and 
pulled himself into deeper water still, and had to 
roost among the palms until a special expedition 
of the tallest men went and gathered him like a 
flower. Another got himself much mixed up and 
scratched because he thought to make a short 
cut through the screw pines. He did not know 
the screw pine’s little ways, and he had to have 
a special relief expedition. One and all, we got 
horribly infested with leeches, having a frill of 
them round our necks like astrakhan collars, 
and our hands covered with them when we came 
out. Knowing you do not like my going into 
details on such matters, I will confine my state- 
ment regarding our leeches tothe fact that it was 
for the best that we had some trade salt with us. 
It was most comic to see us salting each other ; 
but in spite of the salt’s efficacious action, I was 
quite faint from loss of blood, and we all pre- 
sented a ghastly sight as we made our way on 
into N’dorko. Of course, the bleeding did not 
stop at once, and it attracted flies and—but I am 
going into details, so I forbear.’’ 

It is hardly fair to Miss Kingsley’s unusually 
thoughtful book to leave it without more said 
about its valuable scientific and ethnological con- 
tents. But the passages showing her hardships 
and her pluck are so charming that they have 
been allowed to usurp the whole space of this 
review. For the reasons why the Tschwi custom 
of killing slaves and women at the graves of the 
chiefs will long remain in spite of missionaries, 
the reader must be referred to Miss Kingsley’s 
own pages. Likewise for the results of the de- 
scription of the new beetles and fish she took 
home reference must be made to the exhaustive 
and interesting appendices that fill out the 750 
pages of the book. Miss Kingsley’s fresh con- 
tributions to the study of fetishism are worthy a 
review in themselves. 

It was not to be expected that such an incisive 
character would be an orthodox believer, and 
for this reason Miss Kingsley’s comments on 
the mission work in Africa are the more valuable, 
for they are as sympathetic as they are adverse. 
She says that the mission schools are mostly pro- 
ducing only clerks, and the jungles are not in 
need of clerks. The Methodists are a little more 
practical, and are making some attempts to teach 
the trades. But the Catholics are the only ones 
who have grasped the fact that the only work of 
real value at present is toteach agriculture. Miss 
Kingsley says the missionary party has greatly 
exaggerated both the evil and the extent of the 
liquor traffic in West Africa. 

It is well within the truth to say that Miss 
Kingsley’s book is the most instructive and 
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entertaining work on tropical Africa that has ap- 
peared since Stanley came down the Congo.— 
Chicago Tribune. 


Christianity and Idealism. The Christian Ideal 
of Life in its Relations to the Greek and Jew- 
ish Ideals and to Modern Philosophy. By 
= Watson, LL.D., Professor of Moral 

ilosophy in Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Canada. Publications of the Philosophical 
Union of the University of California. ited 
by G. H. Howison, LL. D. Mills Professor 
of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy and 
Civil Polity. Volume II. 


‘*« The Christian Ideal of Life in Its Relation 
to the Greek and Jewish Ideals and to Modern 
Philosophy’’ is the name of the last book 
written by Dr. John Watson, of Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Kingston, Canada, and published by the 
Macmillans, of New York, at $1.25. 

It is a rich gift coming in with the New Year, 
to all desirous of understanding life as it is, and 
not as it appears. It is marked by the same 
philosophic grasp, marvellous power of historic 
analysis, and unique lucidity in the representa- 
tion of truth as Dr. Watson’s other books. 
The work is divided into two parts. The first 
deals with the Christian ideal of life in relation 
to the Greek and Jewish ideals. This subject is 
discussed in five chapters. The first sets forth 
thc historic connection of morality and religion. 
In Christianity, morality and religion are indis- 
putably connected. The various reasons which 
men offer for the separation of religion and 
morality are all agnostic in principle ; that is, 
man is so limited that what is finally true he 
cannot know. He can only be guided in his 
conduct by what his earthly circumstances urge 
as best. ‘‘ What is distinctive of Christianity is 
not the union of morality with religion, but the 
comprehensiveness of the principle upon which 
the union is based.’’ This is ‘‘ the essential 
identity of the human and divine nature, which 
is the central idea of Christianity,’’ and is set 
forth in idealism as ‘‘the legitimate result of 
philosophical reflection.’’ 

The connection of morality and religion he 
demonstrates to exist where men’s moral ideas 
seem to run ahead of their religion, as some 
affirm to have been the case in the time of 
Pericles. It is shown also that ‘‘ throughout 
the whole history of Israel religion was in the 
most intimate connection with morality.’”” How 
can religion and morality be other than bound 
up together since ‘‘ every religion is an attempt 
to prevent the life of man from dissolving into 
a chaos of fragments, by referring it to a principle 
which reduces it to order and coherence ?”’ 

Religion in its various stages of toteism, na- 
ture-worship, pantheism among the Egyptians 
and Indians, and polytheism among the Greeks, 
is set forth with rare insight and learning. 

Chapter II. discusses the Greek ideal. The 
Greeks not only personified, but humanized the 
powers of nature. With the Greeks at the best 
‘«the divine is conceived as merely the perfec- 
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tion of the natural.’’ The geological influence 
of A®schylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Plato and 
Aristotle is a model of historic treatment. So is 
the treatment of the Jewish ideal in Chapter III- 
‘*With the conception of God as absolutely 
holy, and the demand for perfect purity of heart 
and conduct, there arose the consciousness of 
the opposition between the finite and infinite, 
the actual and the ideal. Thus the religion of 
Israel, unlike the Greek, is a religion of prophecy. 
How prophetism degenerated into pharisaism 
in the course of Jewish history is rapidly but 
clearly displayed. 

Chapter IV. dealing with the Christian ideal, 
begins by showing how John the Baptist revived 
the religion of the prophets. Then follows an 
account of the religion of Jesus, which must be 
read to be appreciated. Nowhere within such 
com, have I read such a pregnant and sug- 
gestive statement of the teaching of our Lord. 
In chapter V., the contrast between primitive 
and medizval Christianity is exhibited by setting 
forth the characteristics of the latter. In the 
sixth chapter is a ‘‘ general statement and de- 
fence of idealism.’’ With many this will be the 
favorite portion of the book. As in his ‘‘ Outline 
of Philosophy,’’ Dr. Watson here sweeps away 
such philosophic phantasms as ‘‘the thing in 
itself,’’ and sets forth the inseparable connection 
between the ego and non-ego. ‘‘ This world,”’ 
says he, ‘‘is indeed ‘manifold’ in the sense of 
being infinitely concrete, but its concreteness is 
not that of an aggregate of particulars, but of a 
‘cosmos of experience,’’ in which all the par- 
ticulars distinguished are held together in the 
unity of a single world, which exists only for a 
combining self-active subject. I am sorely 
tempted to quote on from this part of the book, 
from which the foregoing golden sentence is 
taken. I must, however, content myself with 
one more extract from the inimitable chapter. 
‘* Perception is therefore not the mere presence 
of a particular sensation or image, but the dis- 
crimination of its elements and the comprehen- 
sion of these as involving certain fixed conditions 
under which they occur. If we exclude the in- 
terpretative activity of thought there is for us no 
object; and therefore no knowledge. It is only 
because this grasp of the particular as an instance 
of fixed connection in experience is overlooked 
that perception is supposed to be — without 
the combined distinction and unification which is 
due to the activity of the thinking subject. The 
content of sensation does not fall without, but 
within thought; and it is this thought content 
which constitutes the world of our perception.’’ 
But I must stop. 

Chapter seventh is of a piece with chapter 
sixth. Chapter VIII. deals with ‘‘ Idealism and 
Christianity.’’ The conclusion to which the 
book brings us at the beginning of this chapter 
is that ‘‘the ultimate conception by means of 
which existence must be explained is that of a 
self-conscious and self-determining principle.”’ 

The author discusses in this chapter inadequate 
conceptions of the absolute. The fruitage of the 
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whole previous discussion is here. Gems of 
thought might be quoted from it, but they must 
be seen in their r setting to value their 
meaning aright. Bic ea are: ‘‘ If we have 
ta interpret nature from the point of view of rea- 
son the key to nature is to be found in mind. 
Hence the absolute cannot be adequately con- 
ceived merely as the unity, which is beyond the 
distinction of nature and mind, but only as the 
unity, which is implicit in nature and explicit in 
mind.’’ Again: ‘* When, therefore, we speak 
of an ‘ individual’ reality we must remember 
that its individuality is constituted by its relation 
to the whole. On the other hand, an individual 
reality cannot be defined as nothing, but the sum 
of its relations to other individual realities.”’ 
And, again: ‘‘A being is more truly individual 
the more perfectly it contains within itself the 
principle of the whole.’’ But one should not 
cut such a sentence out of such a book. It is 
nearly as bad as tearing the ego out of its con- 
nection with the non-ego. I specially commend 
this book to clergymen. Did I not recoil from 
all forms of close communion I would be strong- 
ly inclined to make it a test of the fitness of a 
man for the Christian ministry, especially in my 
own branch of the Church, that he can read 
such a book as I have now reviewed with some 
appreciation of its great aims and suggestive im- 
plications. It is a book which every thoughtful 
mind could study. It would prove a source of 
rich profit and high pleasure. It will serve to 
take away the dross of false thinking, and leave 
us by its agency more serious, and at the same 
time more hopeful, men.—TZoronto Mail and 
Empire. 


Crime and the Census. By Roland P. Falkner. 
Publication No. 190. American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. Pp. 32. Paper, 
8vo. Price, 25 cents. Philadelphia, 1897. 
While there is no subject so frequently touched 

upon by pulpit and press, as an evidence of the 

moral condition of the people of the United 

States, as the amount of crime committed, it is 

doubtful whether we have any really accurate 

information on this subject. This is the burden of 

a recent publication by Professor Roland P. Falk- 

ner, of the University of Pennsylvania, who ana- 

lyzes the figures furnished by the United States 

ensus, and shows that they are defective. While 
other nations measure the amount of crime by the 
number of convictions, we estimate it by the num- 
ber of persons in prison. Since this number de- 
pends on the length of the sentences as well as on 
the number of commitments, it is not an accurate 
measure. Professor Falkner shows that our 
customory calculations distort the proportions of 
crime to be attributed to the males in the com- 
munity, to the colored race and to foreigners, 
while it gives avery false view of the relative 
frequency of different classes of crimes. Homi- 
cide, burglary, etc, a to be much more 
numerous than they really are. The essay can- 
not fail to be of interest to those in search of ac- 
curate information on social topics. 
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Books of the Month. 


ANDREWS.—Microscopic Internal Flaws 
Inducing Fracture in Steel. By Thomas 
Andrews, F.R.S. With 32 illustrations. (Spon 
& Chamberlain.) 52 pages, 8vo, paper. 
40 eents. 


COLEMAN .—Sanitary House Drainage, Its 
Principles and Practice, A Handbook for 
the Use of Architects, Engineers, and 
Builders. By T. E. Coleman. (Spon & 
Chamberlain.) 186 pages, 97 illustrations, 
12mo, cloth. $2.00. 


CUTLER.—The Ninth Book of Vergil’s 
Zineid. Edited for the use of Schools. By 
Edward H. Cutler, A.M., Principle of Pre- 
paratory School, Newton, Mass. (Ginn & 
Company.) 50 cents. 


DANIELL.—New Latin Composition Based 
Mainly Upon Cesar and Cicero. By Moses 
Grant Daniell. (Leach, Shewell, & San- 


born.) 214 pages, cloth. $1.00. 


D’00GE.—Easy Latin for Sight Reading 
for Secondary Schools. Selections from 
Ritchie’s Fabule Faciles, Thomond’s Urbis 
Romz Viri Inlustres, and Gellius’ Noctes 
Attice. Edited, with Introduction, Models 
for Written Lessons, Idioms and Annotations. 
By B. L. D’Ooge, Michigan State Normal 
School. (Ginn & Company.) 12mo, cloth. 
45 cents. 


HARRINGTON AND TOLMAN.—Greek and 
Roman Mythology, based on Steuding’s 
Griechische und Rémische Mythologie. By 
Karl Pomeroy Harrington, Professor of Latin 
in the University of North Carolina, and Her- 
bert Cushing Tolman, Professor of Greek in 
Vanderbilt University. —s Shewell & 
Sanborn.) 179 pages, cloth. $1.00. 


HOPPIN.—Greek Art on Greek Soil. By 
James M. Hoppin, Professor of the History of 
Artin Yale University. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Company.) Crown, 8vo, cloth. $2.00. 


HUBBARD.—Little Journeys to the Homes 
of Famous Women. By Elbert Hubbard. 
**Mrs. Browning.’’ (Putnam's Sons.) 10 
cents, per year $1.00. 


HUBBARD.—Little Journeys to the Homes 
of Famous Women. By Elbert Hubbard. 
‘* Madame Guyon.’’ (Putnam's Sons.) 10 
cents, per year $1.00. 


KINEALY.—Low Pressure, Steam Heating 
Charts, for the use of Architects, Survey- 
ors, and Steam Fitters. By G. H. Kinealy, 
D. E. With full description for their applica- 
tion. Bound with cloth, size of cards 9 ins x 
13 ins. (Spon &Chamberlain). $1.00. 


LANGDON.—The Application of El 
to Railway Working. By William Edward 
Langdon. 331 pages, 143 illustrations and 
numerous diagrams. (Son & Chamberlain.) 
8vo, cloth. $5.00. 


MACMECHAN.—Carlyle Sartor Resartus. 
Edited by Archibald MacMechan, George 
Munro Professor of English and 
Literature in Dalhousie College. (Ginn & 
Company.) 12mo, cloth. $1.40. 


OSTRANDER.—When Hearts are True. A 
Novel by Fannie E. Ostrander. (Laird & 
Lee.) 12mo, cloth, 50 cents. paper, cover 
in two colors. 25 cents. 


THOMPSON.—The Priest’s Temptation. By 
Ed. Porter Thompson. Illustrated by B. H. 
Park. (Lewis N. Thompson & Co.) 


THOMPSON.—Latest Dynamo Electro Ma- 
chines. American Practice. The Supple- 
ment to Dynamo Electric 2 
Prof. Silvanus P. Thompson, D. Sc., B. A., 
F.R.S. (Spon & Chamberlain.) Tlustra- 
tions. 8vo. cloth. $1.00. 


THOMPSON.—Dynamo Electric b 
A manual for students of electro-technics. By 
Prof. Silvanus P. Thompson. Sixth edition, 
including the supplement. Latest Dynamo 
Electric Machines. 874 pages. 550 illustra- 
tions and 19 folding plates. (Spon & Cham- 
berlain.) 2-vols. 8vo. cloth. $6. Half 
morocco, $9. 


2oth Century Men.—Published monthly by the 
Young Men’s Christian Assocaition of Hol- 
yoke, Mass. 25 cents per year. 
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ARNOLD.—Poems. By MATrHEW ARNOLD. Selected and Edited by G. C. MACAULAay, 
formerly fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 16mo, cloth, pp. xviii+161. Price, 50 
cents, net. English Classics Series. 


AUSTIN.—The Conversion of Winckelmann, and Other Poems. By ALFRED AUSTIN, 
Poet Laureate of England. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 158. Price, $1.75. 


BELL’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. Edited for Use in Schools, with Introductions and Notes. 
Longfellow’s Poems, Selections from. Including ‘‘Evangeline.’’ Edited with 


Introduction and Notes by M. T. Quinn, M.A. 12mo, cloth, pp. xxxvi+158+-48. Price, 
50 cents, et. 


BIART.—Quand J’etais Petit. Histoire d’un Enfant racontée pat un Homme. _ By Lucien 
Brart. Adapted for Use in Schools, with Notes and Vocabulary by JAMEs BOIELLE, B.A, 
Part I. 16mo, cloth. Pitt Press Series. Price, 50 cents, net. 


BJORNSON.—The Novels of Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. Edited by Epmunp Gossz. New 
Volume. Vol. VI. Magnhild and Dust. 16mo., cloth, top gilt, pp. 318. Price, $1.25. 


BUNYAN.—Pilgrim’s Progress. In Modern English. Edited with Introduction and Notes 
by JoHN Morrison, M.A., B.D., Principal General Assembly’s Church of Scotland Mis- 
sion. 16mo., paper, pp. xxvii+168. Vol. I. Price, 40 cents, ef. 


BYRON.—New Edition of the Works of Lord Byron. Edited by W. E. HENLEY. To be completed 
in 12 vols. Vol.I. Letters, 1804-1813. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xix+470. Price, $1.75. 


CERVANTES.—Adventure of the Wooden Horse and Sancho Panza’s Governor- 
ship. Edited with Introduction, Life and Notes by Clovis BtvzNnot, M.A. Balliol College; 
Taylorian Exhibitioner, Oxford; Professor of Romance Languages, Mason College, Birming- 
ham. 16mo, boards, pp. xx+125. Clarendon Press Series. Price, 70 cents, met. 


CHURCH.—Occasional Papers. Selected from 7he Guardian, The Times, and The Satur- 
day Review, 1846-1890. By the late R. W. CuurcH, M.A., D.C.L., sometime Rector of 
Whatley, Dean of St. Paul’s, Honorary Fellow of Oriel College. 2vols, 12mo cloth, pp. 
(Vol. I) ix-++-416, (Vol. II) viii+-492. Price, $3.00. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN POLITICAL SCIENCE.—Vol. VII, Neo. 2. 
Speculation on the Stock and Produce Exchanges of the United States. By 
Hanry Crossy Emery, Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp. 230. Price, $1.50, met. 
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DAVENPORT.—Experimental Morphology. By CHArizs Benzpict DAvEeNPorRT, PH.D., 
Instructor in Zodlogy in Harvard University. Part I. Effect of Chemical and Physical 
Agents upon Protoplasm. vo, cloth, pp. xiv-+-280. Price, $2.60, net. 


EVERARD.—Golf in Theory and Practice. Some Hints to Beginners. By H. S. C. 
EveRarD. With 22 Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, pp. viii+-194. Price, $1.50. 
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for America, Printed on tall Japanese vellum. 8vo, vellum. Price, $12.00, met. 


GARDEN-CRAFT SERIES (THE). Edited by L. H. Bartey. 
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Houses. By L. H. BAILEY. 12mo, cloth, pp. xiii+266. Price, $1.00. 


GARDNER. A Handbook of Greek Sculpture. By Ernest AurHor GARDNER, M.A., 
late Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, and formerly Director of the British 
School of Archzology at Athens. With numerous Illustrations. Vol. Il. 12mo, cloth, 
pp. xxii+552. Price, $1.25, set. 


GIBSON.—The Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England. Explained with an 
Introduction by Epcar C. S. Gisson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds and Prebendary of Wells, 
sometime Principal of Wells Theological College. Vol. II., which completes the work. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xii+445. Price, $2.25. 


HIGGS.—The Physiocrats. Six Lectures on the French Economists of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. By Henry Hices, Globe 8vo, cloth, pp. x+158. Price $1.10, net. 


HORT.—Village Sermons. By the late F. J. A. Hort, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., sometime 
Hulsean Professor and Lady Margaret’s Reader in Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. x-+269. Price, $1.75. 


IRVING.—The Alhambra. By WaAsuHINcTON IrviNG. With an Introduction by ELIZABETH 


Rostns PENNELL. Illustrated with drawings of the places mentioned by JoszPH PENNELL. 
Uncut, paper label, r2mo, cloth, pp. xvii+436. Price, $2.00. 


KINGSLEY.—Travels in West Africa, Congo Francais, Corisco and Cameroons. 
By Mary H. Kincs.ey. With 16 full-page and numerous text illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xvi+743. Price, $6.50, met. 

KINGSLEY.—Westward Ho! By Cuarves Kincsiey. [Illustrated by CHARLES E. Brock, 
12mo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, pp. xi-+-591. The Peacock Series. Price, $2.00., 

LIAS.—The Nicene Creed. A Manual for the use of candidates for Holy Orders. By J. J. 
Liss, M.A., Rector of East Bergholt, Colchester; Chancellor of Llandaff Cathedral and 
Examining Chaplin to the Bishop of Llandaff; author of ‘‘ Principles of Biblical Criticism,’’ 
‘¢ The Atonement,” etc. 12mo, cloth, pp. vii+439. Price, $1.75. 

‘“ACMILLAN’S FOREIGN SCHOOL CLASSICS. Edited by G. Eucznz FAsNAcnt. 

LgssiNG.—[linna von Barnhelm. Edited with Introduction and Notes by Rev. CHARLES 
Merk, M.A., Pu.D., Leipzig. 12mo, cloth, pp. Ixviii+-224. Price, 75 cents, set. 
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MACY.—The English Constitution. A Commentary on its Nature and Growth. By JEssz 
Macy, M.A., Prof. of Political Science, Iowa College. Cloth, pp. xxiii+534. Price, $2.00, met. 

MALORY.—Le [lorte D’Arthur, Selections from. Edited with Introduction, Notes and 
Glossary by A. T. MARTIN, M.A., F.S.A., Assistant Master at Clifton College. 16mo, 
cloth, pp. xxxvi-+-254. Price, 50 cents, wef. mglish Classics Series. 
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PIARIA THERESA. By Rev. J. FRANCK Bricut, D.D., Master of Lon College, Ox. 
ford. 12mo, cloth, pp. x-+-224. Price, 75 cents. Foreign Statesmen Series 


MILL.—Early Essays. By Joun Stuart MILL. Selected from the oud Sources by J, 
W. M. Grass, Editor of ‘‘ The Works of Goldsmith,’ etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, pp. 423. 
Bohn’ s Standard Library. Price, $1.00, met. 


MOLIERE.—L’Avare. Par J.-B. P. Motte. Edited with Introduction and Notes by E. G, 
W. BRAUNHOLTz, M.A., Pu.D., University Lecturer in French. 16mo, cloth, pp. xlvii 
+245. itt Press Series. Price, 70 cents, met. 


MOULTON.—Modern Reader’s Bible. A Series of Books from the Sacred Scriptures, pre- 
sented in Modern Literary Form. Each number of the series edited with an introduction by 
RICHARD G. Mouton, M.A. (Camb.), Ph.D. (Penn.), Professor of Literature in English 
in the University of Chicago. 

Isaiah. The Vision of Isaiah, the son of Amoz, which he saw concerning Judah and Jeru- 
salem. Small 18mo, cloth, extra. Price, 50 cents; paste-grain morocco, 60 cents. 


O’DONAHUE.—Colliery Surveying. A Primer designed for the Use of Students and Col- 
liery Manager Aspirants. By T. A. O’DoNAHUE, M.E., Editor of Mining Engineering; 
First-class Certificated Colliery Manager; Medallist in Surveying, City and Guilds of London 
Institute. Globe 8vo, cloth, pp. xi+163. Price, 50 cents. 


PERKIN and LEAN.—Introduction to the Study of Chemistry. By W. H. Perk, 


Jr., Pu.D., F.R.S., and BEVAN Lean, D.Sc., B.A. (Lond.). 12mo, cloth, pp. xx-+-339. 
Price, 75 cents, met. 


PHILPOT.—The Sacred Tree; or, The Tree in Religion and Myth. By Mrs. J. H. Pum- 
POT. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi+179. Price, $3.00, set 


POPE.—Essay on Criticism. Edited with Introduction and Notes by JoHN CHuRTON 
Co.uins, M.A. 16mo, cloth, pp. xl+56. Zmglish Classics Series. Price, 50 cents, met. 


REYNOLDS.—Essays and Addresses. By Sir J. RussELtL Reynowps, Bart., F.R.S., 
M.D. Lond., LL.D. Edin., LL.D. Aberdeen, etc. With Portrait. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
xxiv+307. Price, $4.00, set. 


SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST. Translated by various Oriental Scholars, and Edited by 


F. Max MOLLER. 8vo. Two New Volumes. Vol. XLII. Hymns of the Atharva- 
Veda. Translated by MAURICE BLOOMFIELD. Price, $6.50, set 


Vol. XLVI. Vedic Hymms. Part II. Translated by HERMANN OLDENBERG. Price, 
$4.5Q, met. 


SHERIDAN.—The School for Scandal and the Rivals. By RicHarp BrinsLey SHERI- 
DAN. With Introduction by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C., M.P., and [Illustrations by 
EDMUND J. SULLIVAN. Uncut, paper label. 12mo, cloth, pp. xxii+365. Price, $2.00. 


SWANNELL.—Black-board Drawing. By M. SwWANNELL. Being a systematic Course in 
black-board drawing, containing 27 plates. 4to, boards. Price, $1.10, m7. 


TALBOT.—An Introductory Course to Quantitative Chemical Analysis. With 
Explanatory Notes and Stoichiometrical Problems. By Henry P. Tausot, Ph. D., Asso- 
ciate Professor of Analytical Chemistry in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 125. Price, $1.50, met. 


TARR.—Elementary Geology. By RArH S. Tarr, B.S., F.G.S.A., Professor of Dy- 
namic Geology and Physical Geography at Cornell University, author of ‘‘ Economic Geology 
of the United States,’’ ‘‘ Elementary Physical Geography,’’ etc. Crown 8vo, half leather, 
pp. xxx-+499. Price, $1.40, met. 
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16mo, cloth, gilt top. Price, each, 50 cents. Paste-grain mor., gilt top. Price, 75 cents. 
MALory.—Le Morte D’Arthur. By Sir THomas MALory. Part I. 
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TEMPLE DRASIATISTS.—New Volume (THE). 
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3. History of Taxation in Vermont. By Freperick A. Woop, Ph.D. Price, 
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Vol. V., No. 1. Double Taxation in the United States. By Francis WALKER, Ph.D., 
sometime University Fellow in Political Economy. Paper. Price, $1.00, met. 
MACCUNN.—Ethics of Citizenship. By J. Maccunn. New Edition. Price, $1.00, met. 
MuLTON.—Paradise Lost. Books land II. With Introduction, Notes, Glossary and Index, 
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Six Numbers a Year. Price, $1.25 Each. Annual Subscription, $7.50. 
Monographs in preparation, some of which have already been announced, are— 
THE DULWICH GALLERY. By. Mr. Humpury Warp. 
MODERN SPANISH PAINTERS. By Mr. Royat Cortissoz. 
TURNER IN SWITZERLAND. By Mr. A. W. Hunt, R.W.S. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave. New York 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 


HAVE $¥UST PUBLISHED 


A Diplomat in London. 


Letters and Notes (1871-1877). Translated from the French 
of CHARLES GAVARD. 12mo, $1.25. 


M. Gavard left Paris in 1871, just before the entry of the Prussians. He was in 
the French Legation to the Court of St. James for seven years. He took part in 
many “‘ functions”’ and visited many great houses, and his account of the every- 
day life of the English aristocracy is most intimate, and brightened by humor and 
Satire. He also meets, among others, the Rothschilds, Gounod, the Empress of Germany, and the Czar. 


“* There is in it much interesting reading, and the book fairly teems with anecdotes.””—Oxtlook. 


Telepathy and the Sublimal Self. 


An Account of Recent Investigations Regarding Hypnotism, Automatism, Dreams, Phan- 
tasms, and Related Phenomena. By Dr. Oscoop Mason. With a copy of a portrait made 
while in a trance by a person who had never painted before. 12mo, $1.50. 


A book accurate enough for scientists and simple enough for lovers of ** ghost stories.”” On a thread of theory 
and discussion, Dr. Mason links many ae examples from his own professional experience and from the 
Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, 


oe Cuba. 


By A. S. Rowan and M. M. RaMsAy. With Maps. 16mo, $1.25. (Descriptive Circular 
Free.) 


«« Just the information needed at this time.” —Philadelphia Times. 


In er Series ot Lives ot The Great Explorers. 


By well-known authors, Particulars will be announced later. 


Miscellaneous Catalog (Ii?d), Free on Application to 29 West 23d St., NEW YORK. 


























‘‘MIUNICIPAL AFFAIRS.” 


A QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


Reform Club Committee on Municipal Administration. 





MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS is entirely devoted to the discussion of city 
problems from the standpoint of the taxpayer and citizen. Each issue will 
contain one or more extensive studies of some phase of municipal govern- 
ment by recognized authorities. Shorter article dealing with questions of 
immediate interest, book reviews and other departments suggested by the 
needs of the time will supplement the more extended studies. Among the 
subjects to which attention will be given are Finance, Assessments for Ben- 
efit, Franchises, Transportation, Public Works, Gas and Water Supply, Elec- 
tric Lighting, Schools, Charities, Hospitals, Prisons, Docks, Street Cleaning, 
Police, Protection against Fire, Parks, Markets, Excise, Libraries, Museums, 
Amusements, Public Art (including Music, Paintings, Statuary, Monuments, 
etc.),and other matters within the proper scope of municipal administration. 


The March number (now ready) is entirely devoted to a 225-page Bibli- 
ography of Municipal Administration and City Conditions, prepared by Mr. 
Robert C. Brooks. The bibliography indexes carefully in subject and au- 
thor lists the books, pamphlets and periodical literature of the United States, 
Great Britain, Germany, France, Italy, Austria and Spain on this subject. 


For city officials, reform organizations, and students of municipal affairs 
in general such a work of reference is indispensable. 


The subscription price of MunicipAL AFFairs is one dollar ($1.00) per 
calendar year, in advance. Price this number, 50 cents; later single num- 
bers, 25 cents each. 





ADDRESS: 
Committee on Municipal Administration, 


Reform Club Office, 
52 William Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





The Forum 


MARCH, 1897 


Taxation: Its Sum, Justification, and Methods, 
Hon. PERRY BELMONT 





The Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty, 
Hon. FREDERIC R. COUDERT 


Some Comment on the Treaty THEODORE 8. WOOLSEY 
Professor of International Law at Yale University 


Recent Triumphs in Medicine and Surgery. . Dr. GEO. F. SHRADY 
Editor of the Medical Record 


The Torrey Bankrupt Bill Hon. JAY L. TORREY 


American Excavations in Greece: Ikaria, Anthedon, Thisbe, 
J. GENNADIUS 


Mr. Cleveland and the Senate JAMES SCHOULER 


Kansas: Its Present and Future 
Editor of the Emporia (Kan.) ‘‘ Gazette” 


New Letters of Edward Gibbon FREDERIC HARRISON 


What are Normal Times? 
Editor of the ‘‘ North-West Magazine’’ 


Is England’s Industrial Supremacy a Myth?. .. .8. N. D. NORTH 
Sec’y of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers 


Modern Greece, The Late Prof. JOHN STUART BLACKIE 





THE FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY 


111 Fifth Avenue, New York 


25 Cts. a Copy $3.00 a Year 





THE 


Journal of School Geography. 


A MONTHLY FOURNAL DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF THE 
COMMON-SCHOOL TEACHER OF GEOGRAPHY, 


EDITOR. 
RICHARD E, Doncg, Teachers College, New York City. 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS. 
. M. Davis, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
W. Hayes, U. S. Geological Survey, Washington, D, C. 
B. KumMMEL, Lewis Institute, Chicago, Ill. 
M. McMurry, School of Pedagogy, Buffalo, N. Y. 
DeC. WarD, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


WwW 
C. 
H. 
F, 
R. 





Contents: January, 1897. 


Introductory. 

Home Geography WituiaM M. Davis 
Some Things About Africa Cyrus C. ADAMS 
Geographic Instruction in Germany Witt S. MonroE 


Some Suggestions Regarding Geography in Grade Schools, 


RicHaRD E. DopcE 
Notes. 


Reviews. 


Contents: February, 1897. 
The Influence of the Appalachian Barrier. . . . . . . ELLenNC. SEMPLE 
Meteorological Observations in Schools 
The Causal Notion in Geography 
Geographic Aids (1) 
Notes. 


Reviews. 


. TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One dollar a year in advance. Single copies, 15 cents. Subscriptions should 
be sent to the Journal of School Geography, 41 North Queen St., Lancaster, Pa. 
Correspondence, except concerning subscriptions, should be addressed to the 


responsible editor, 
RICHARD E. DODGE, 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
120th Street West, New York City. 












THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


A BI-MONTHLY JOURNAL 
DEVOTED TO THE 
PHILOSOPHICAL SCIENCES: METAPHYSICS, ETHICS, 


PSYCHOLOGY, LOGIC, AZSTHETICS, AND THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


EDITED BY 
J. G. SCHURMAN 
J. E. CREIGHTON AND JAMES SETH. 








Vol. VI. No. 2 (March, 1897) contains— 


I. Original Articles: 
i. The Metaphysics of T. H. Green. S. S. Laurie. 
ii. The Ethical System of Gay. Ernest ALBEE. 


iii. Jacob Bohme and his Relation to Hegel. i} Exizasetn S. 
HALDANE. 


iv. Is the Transcendental Ego an Unmeaning Conception ? 
J. E. CreiGuTon. 
II. Discussions: 
Agnosticism and Disguised Materialism. Antonio LLANOo. 


III. Reviews of Books: 
A. Campbell Fraser, Philosophy of Theism; by James Seth— 
F. H. Giddings, The Principles of Sociology; by Walter F. 
Willcox—F. Pillon, L’année Philosophique (1895); by Ernest 
Albee—/. Payot, De la croyance; by H. N. Gardiner. 


{V. Summaries of Articles. 
V. Notices of New Books. 


VI. Notes: 
Rehmke’s Lehrbuch der Psychologe—The Meeting of the“Ameri- 
can Psychological Association. 








Address for literary communications, 
J. E. CREIGHTON, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Address for business communications, 
GINN & COMPANY, 
7-13 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


Yearly Subscription, $3.00. Single Numbers, 75 cents. 
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THE 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Epirep BY ALBERT SHAW. 
FOR FEBRUARY. 




















General Francis A. Walker: a Character Sketch. 
By JOSEPH JANSEN SPENCER. 


Francis A. Walker as a Public Man. 
By Professor Davip R. Dewey. 
With Fifteen valuable pictures and portraits. 


A Sketch of Rudyard Kipling. 


By CHARLES D. LANIER. 
illustrated. 
Browning and the Larger Public: 


The Significance of Browning’s Message. 
By DEAN FARRAR. 


Browning as a Poet of the Plain People. 
By Rev. HEREBERT STEAD. 


A Plea for the Protection of Useful Men. 


The Editor’s Progress of the World comments on 
The Anglo-American Treaty of Arbitration, 
Corporations in Politics, 
The Recent Election of United States Senators, 
Cuba and American Sympathy, 


The Nicaragua Canal and the Monroe Doctrine, 


and many other subjects of universal and timely importance. 
With Portraits of the Public Men Concerned, and Other Pictures. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 


13 ASTOR PLACE, NEw YORK CITY. 














The School Review. 


National Representative Organ of Secondary Educa- 
tion. Theonly journal devoted entirely to High-School 
— Academy work. Edited by Cuaries H. Tuur- 


pro fant contains: The Teaching of English 
Gram: by Ortver Farrar Emerson. The 
History ay of Secondary Education in the United 
States. II. Bibliography, by Ermer E. Brown. 
The a wr of English in the High School, by 
GgORGE AITON. igh School xtension, by 
Frank A. Manny. Book Reviews. 


Single copies, 20 cents; Yearly, $1.50 (ten numbers). 


The American Journal of Sociology. 


Devoted to the Social Questions of the Day. it 
sents the latest thoughts of the most eminent sociolog- 
ists of the United States and Euro Edited by Pro- 
fessor AtBion W. SMALL. Single copies, 35 cents ; 
Yearly, $2.00 (six numbers). 


The Journal of Political Economy. 


An Invaluable Assistant to all who are Interested 
in Political and Social Problems. Edited by J. 
URENCE LAUGHLIN. Single copies, 75 cents; 
Yearly, $3.00 (four numbers). 








The University of Chicago Journals. 


REPRESENTING THE MOST ADVANCED THOUGHT OF THE DAY. 


The Astrophysical Journal. 

An International Review of Spectroscopy and Astro- 
nomical Physics. Edited by GrorGce E. Have and 
James E, Keever. Single copies, so cents ; Yearly, 
$4.00 (ten numbers). 


The Botanical Gazette. 


Devoted to the Science of Botany in all its Depart. 
ments. Edited by Jounn M Courtsr, C. R. Barnas 
and J.C. AxtHur. Single copies, 40 cents ; Yearly, 
$4.00 (twelve numbers). 


Tho Journal of Geology. 


Devoted to the Interests of Geology and the Allied 
Sciences. Edited by T. C. CHAMBERLIN. Single 
copies, 50 cents ; Yearly, $3.00 (eight numbers). 


The Biblical World. 

Single copies, 20 cents ; Yearly, $2.00 (twelve numbers), 
The American Journal of Theology. 
Single copies, 75 cents; Yearly, $3,00 (four numbers), 
The American Journal of Semitic Lan- 
guages and Literatures. 

Single copies, 75 cents; Yearly, $3.00 (four numbers). 


CLUBBING RATES WITH OTHER JOURNALS GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


All subscriptions and requests for sample copies should beaddressed to 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 


All. Remittances should 
be made payable to the 
University of Chicago. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS DIVISION. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





The Psychological Review. 


EDITED BY 


J. MARK BALDWIN, 
Princeton University. 


The regular numbers of Tuk PsycHotocicat Review are issued bi-monthly on the first days of Jam 
March, May, July, September and November, and contain about 112 large octavo 


J. McK. CATTELL, 
Columbia University. 





ages. The space is about equally 


divided between research work and critical articles, and reviews and discussion of psychological literature. 


The Annual Subscription is $4.00 (16s. 6d.); 


As part of Tue Revrew there is published annually 





Single Numbers, 75 cents (38.). 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL INDEX, 


a bibliography prepared by Prof. H 
Columbia 
March, 1897. 


C. Warren, of Princeton University, and Dr. Livincston Farranp, of 
niversity. The Index for the years 1894 and 1895 thas been 
It is sent without charge to subscribers to THz Review, and may be purchased separately for 75 cts, 


published ; that for 1896 will appear in 





As part of Tue Review there is also published a series of 
MONOGRAPH SUPPLEMENTS, 


consisting of longer researches and treatises which it is important to publish promptly and as units. 


The Monographs are as follows: 


I. On Sensations from Pressure and Impact: HAROLD GRIFFING. 
Pp. vii.+56. 50 cents. 

III. Mental Development of a Child: KATHLEEN Moore. 
IV. A Study of Kant’s Psychology: EDWARD FRANKLIN BUCHNER. 


II. Association: MARY WHITON CALKINS. 


Subscriptions ma: 





Pp. ii.+88. 75 cents. 


Pp. iv.+150. $1.00. 
Pp. viii. + 208. $1.25. 


ny 4 forwarded and single numbers purchased through the German Agents, Maver & MUtizr, 
Markgrafen Str., 51, lin (M. 16.50); or through the French Agents, H. 


ELTER, Rue Bonaparte, 59, Paris (Fr. 21), 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
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The Remarkable Record 
of an Educational Journal. 





During the year 1895 the JourNaL or Epucation made a 
record of which it is justly proud. It gave its readers 872 
pages of printed matter (size 1534x11 inches); 326 cuts, in- 
cluding photographs of noted educators and illustrations; 
34 exercises for the observance of the birthdays of noted 
men, and school holidays; 3554 columns of matter devoted 
to the latest and best methods; 124 pedagogical articles 
written by the leading educators of the day; 93 articles on 
Nature Studies; and 36 articles on the History of Educa- 
tion; besides a vast amount of other material. 


Progressive Teachers and Superintendents 


Throughout the country have for years past recognized the 
JournaL oF Epucation as an indispensable factor in their 
profession, and have been and are loyal and enthusiastic sup- 
porters of the paper. 


Tue JournaL or Epucation is edited by A. E. Winship, 
and published weekly at $2.50 a year. 


We respectfully invite advertisers of School Books and 
Supplies to examine the JournaL or Epucation, of which we 
will send samples on application by mail. 


The wide circulation warrants the conviction that it is one 
of the best mediums for advertising. 


We offer low prices, give good positions and promise faith- 
ful service. Correspondence cordially solicited, 


Address the publishers, 


New ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
38 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
















To Book Lovers and Collectors of Rare English Books 


Forward Address and I will send you two interesting catalogues: 


J. GREAT CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of English and American Standard 
Sets in FINE BINDINGS at Very Low Prices. 


Il. LONDON WEEKLY REPORT of Rare English Second-Hand Books in 
Superior Condition. 





H. W. HAGEMANN, Boctuder and Importer, 


160 Fifth Avenue, The Mohawk Building, New York. 


BOOK=-TALK. A Literary Bi-monthly. 


“Selected news from the world of books and authors in condensed and attractive form.” 
“ Faultless in mind and manners,."’—Literary World. 


24 pages. Five cents a copy. Twenty-five cents a year. 


Second volume commenced with the me 4 number. *,*Sample copy sent on receipt 
of five cents. 


J. F. TAYLOR & COMPANY, Publishers, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS. 


Odd Numbers, Volumes or Complete Sets. Send us your want list. 


Ye Olde Booke [lart, 133 North 13th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAZOLOGY 


AND OF THE HISTORY OF THE FINE ARTS. 





Tus AMERICAN 5 Somme, or ARCHAOLO@y is the organ of the Archzological Institute of America. It con 
tains mevian Sa wea pr col of Class archzologists of established reputation both in Europe and in America; also the Pepe ¢ of 
the American ical Studies at Athens, Correspondence, Book Reviews, and News ‘of Excavations and 





CONTENTS OF VOL. XI., NO. 2. APRIL—JUNE, 1896. 
Pau WoLTERS.—Finax aus Athen, 
PAuL WoLTErRS.—'HAYIIOTIZ£. 
Henry W. HAYNES.—Grotesque Figurine. 


—— of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
The Gymnasium at Eretria, by R. B. RICHARDSON, 
1 Sculptures from the Gymnasium at Eretria, by R. B, RICHARDSON, 
IIL. Lnscriptions from the Gymnasium at Eretria, by R. B. RICHARDSON and 
T. W. HEERMANCE, 
Notes from Corinth and Italy. 
Archeological News. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. XI., NO. 3. JULY—SEPTEMBER, 1896. 
Papers of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. 
I. Excavation of the Theatre at Eretria, by T. W. HEERMANCE, 

Il. Fragment of a dated Panathenaic Amphora, by T. W. HEERMANCE, 
Dimensions of the Athena Parthenos, by A. L. PERRY and ALFRED EMERSON. 
Bronse-Relie{s from the Acropolis of Athens, by PAUL WOLTERS. 
Necrology. ohkannes Overbeck, by WALTER MILLER. 
Notes from Corinth. 

Archeological News from Africa, Asia, Europe. 


Published Quarterly. Annual Subscription, $5.00. 


Address, A. L. FROTHINGHAM, JR., PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY. 














S*SxouLp susscrise FoR“ EDUCATION.” 


1. It is the oldest of high-class educational magazines. IV. It will keep you in touch with the freshest thought 


II. It is contributed to and read by many of the leading in this great and progressive profession. 
L.4 educators of the day. V. It does not compete with the cheaper school papers 
III. It furnishes the best discussions on themes of pro- which deal with class-room methods. It takes a 
found interest to every intelligent person, viz., broader outlook and discusses the deeper problems 
those that relatetothe education of the human race, of pedagogy as a profession. 


EDUCATION ought to be in every Public Library and Reading Room in the Land. 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $3.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 
Sample Copy for six 2c. stamps. Not issued during July and August. TRY IT FOR A YEAR. 





Have you seen Hon. Henry Sabin’s notable article on ** The Doctor and the School,”’ in the November number? 
or Harriet H. Heller’s article in the same number on ‘‘ The System,”’ showing why so many women teachers 
break down? or Pres. John E. Bradley’s treatment of ‘The Higher Life of the College,” in the December 
number? or Dr. Mayo’s ‘‘ New American Academy” and Prof. Franklin B. Sawvel’s “‘Aims in the Study of 
Literature,” in the eonery number? In Epucation for February Dr. Wm. A. Mowry, of Hyde Park, has an 
informing paper on “‘ Civil Government—Its Growth, Its Scope, Its Province.’* You should not miss these 
strong educational articles. 


KASSON & PALTIIER, Publishers, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





The FEBRUARY NUMBER of 1 


THE CITIZEN 


contains the following : 


A Year’s Work of a Civic Club. 

Kuno Francke’s “Social Forces in German Lit- 
erature,” and the Study of German Literature 
in America. By M. D. Learned, Ph.D. 

Some Current Topics in English Schools. 

Three Poems. By Hilaire Belloc. 


Book REVIEWS: 
Pollock’s “A First Book of Jurisprudence.” 
James’s “ The Other House.” 
Heilprin’s “ The Earth and Its Story.” 
Seeley’s “ The Common School System of 
Germany.” 





Tue Boox NOorEs. 


A SPECIAL DEPARTMENT WITH INFORMATION 
ABOUT UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 







Annual Subscription, $1.00. Single Copy, 10 Cents. 





Address ali communications to 


THE EDITOR, 
111 South Fifteenth St., Philadelphia. 


TALIFORD, CONN-U Saree 
AMAL ron A RWS CENT STAMP ee 




















The NEW YORK HERALD in its issue of January 3, 1897, devoted nearly a whole y 
to a notice of the undermentioned work which it described as being “A REMARKABLE SCIEN 


TIFIC MEMORIAL.” It is also stated that “Nothing more revolutionary than Dr. Emmen? 
memorial has been advanced in the name of science since the day when Sir Isaac Newton pre 


sented to the Royal Society his doctrine of universal gravitation.” 





The Argentaurum Papers, 
No, 1. 
Some Remarks concerning Gravitation, 


ADDRESSED TO 


The Smithsonian Institution, The Académie des Sciences, The Royal Society, 
and all other learned bodies, 


BY 


STEPHEN H. EMMENS, 


Member of the American Institute of Mining Engineers ; Member of the American Chemical Society; Membre 
Fondateur of the Societe Internationale des Electriciens ; Sometime Fellow of the Institute 
of Actuarwes of Great Britain and Ireland; Member of the United States 
Naval Institute; Member of the Military Service Insti- 
tution of the United States, etc., ete. 


The above mentioned work is not of the ‘‘crank”’ order. It does not deny 
the existence of gravitation or the law of variation according to the inverse square 
of the distance. It does, however, show that some parts of the Newtonian doctrine 
are defective, and that certain current teachings with regard to the lunar theory, 
the figure of the earth, the cooling of the earth’s crust and other allied matters are 
in need of amendment. 


The author has received many communications from eminent authorities ex- 
plicitly approving of his work; while others have written in such a manner as to 
show that they regard his arguments and mathematical demonstrations as incapable 
of refutation. Among these authorities may be named the following: 


Lord KELvin. Prof. James McMauon. Prof. HERBERT A. Howe. 
Prof. S. Newcoms. Prof. JosEpH JasTRow. Prof. Epwin B. Frost. 
Prof. C. A. Younc. Prof. F. B. VENABLE. Prof. De Votson Woop. 


It is obvious, therefore, that no man of science can afford to remain in igno- 
rance of a work that must greatly influence the future progress of philosophy. 


Price, Cloth Bound, $2.00 post free to any address. 





The above mentioned work is published by 


PLAIN CITIZEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 














MARCH, 1897. ts Price, 10 Cents. 


THE 
LOOKER-ON. 


Edited by WM. H. FLEMING. 
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Vol. IV. CONTENTS. 





PORTRAIT OF EDWIN BOOTH. 
EDWIN BOOTH'S “BEOKET.” By Joun Denison CuaMPLan, 
THE PRESENT TENDENOY OF MUSIO. By W. J. Henvenson, 


SHAKESPEARE’S DRAMATIO CONSTRUCTION ; JULIUS 
OZSAR. By Wo. H. Fremine, 


FAMOUS ORCHESTRAL AND OPERATIC CONDUCTORS. 
By S. G. Prarr. 


SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY LIKE THE NIGHT. A Story. 


By Frances A. HOADLEY. 


of Concert March 6th. By Atrrep REMY. 


MUSIOAL NOTES. 
BOOK REVIEWS. 


DRAMATIO NOTES, &c,, &c. 
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SIGNED CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
John Vance Cheney William W. Ellsworth 
Richard Burton S. R. Elliott. 
Louise Stockton Gerald Stanley Lee 
Elizabeth Porter Gould R. W, Gilder 
Hubert Bates 


PORTRAITS OF 
Hasty Furniss Mathilde Blinde © August F, Jaccaci 
Alexander Salvini as Romeo Hubert Crackanthorpe 
Henry Harland: ‘The Yellow Dwarf” 
joel Chandler Harris Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward 
James Matthew Barrie Philip Gilbert Hamerton 
Edward Fitzgerald Dr. A. Donaldson Smith Henry L. Pierce |< 
John Bigelow Dr. Edward Eggleston 
Herbert Spencer E. L, Godkin 
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